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A wise and brave people will neither be cozen'd nor bully'd out of 
their liberty ; but a wise and brave people may cease to be such : they 
may degenerate : they may sink into sloth and luxury : they may 
resign themselves to a treacherous conduct, or abet the enemies of 
the Constitution under a notion of supporting the friends of the 
Government : they may want the sense to discern their danger in 
time, or fhe courage to resist when it stares them in the face. Our 
Constitution makes it impossible to destroy liberty by the treachery 
of a few< but if the many will concur with- the few, if they will 
advisedly and deliberately suffer their liberty to be taken away, by 
those on whom they delegate power to preserve it, this no Constitu- 
tion can prevent. God Would not support even his own Theocracy 
against the concurrent desire of the children of Israel, but in his 
anger gave them a king.— /or*/ Bolingbroke. 



Influence is more dangerous than prerogative. It is a subtle 
poison that acts unseen. Prerogative can be resisted as & robber, but 
influence is an assassin. 



If the press be seduced to calumniate both liberty and the people ; 
if wars neither just nor necessary be undertaken to divert the public 
mind from domestic reformation ; if a party prevail by artifice who 
hate the name of liberty, who are continually employed in aggran- 
dizing Monarchy and. Aristocracy and in depreciating the people ; in 
such a time and in such a conjuncture, it becomes every honest man 
to warn his fellow citizens against an encroaching spirit of despotism. 
***** 

Common people generally think that great men have great minds 
and scorn base actions — no judgment could be more false — the basest 
and worst of all actions have been done by great men. He who is 
capable of the highest mischief is capable of the meanest. He who 
plunders a country of a million of money, would, under suitable 
circumstances steal a silver spoon, and the conqueror who pillages a 
kingdom would in a humbler situation rifle a portmanteau. — Z>r. 
Vicesitfius Knox, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION 

To SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. 



My dear Sir, 

I dedicate this little Work to you, because I desire to do 
homage to the sincere and earnest devotion to the best 
interests of your country, by which you are distinguished ; 
and because I believe those qualities — sincerity and earnest 
devotion — are qualities now very rare in our public men, 
and much needed in the conduct of our public affairs. 
They are qualities which many pretend to who have them 
not, or do not manifest them if they have. I could not 
descend to flattery, even if I did not know that, to you, 
nothing could be more offensive ; but in attributing those 
qualities to you, I do no more than is done by all those 
who have known you longest, and known you best, and by 
the thousands who identify your name with everything 
liberal and patriotic. The fact that you may be looked 
upon as a representative of a large and influential body of 
our countrymen, — to be numbered by the million, — all 
pre-eminently distinguished by freedom of thought, sturdy 
independence, and unyielding courage in maintaining the 
rights of conscience, and the liberties of the country, — 
gives additional appropriateness to a Dedication to you, of 
a Work which advocates the rights of the people against 
the usurpations of a faction. 

I have th e honour to remain, 
My dear Sir, 

With much esteem, 
Yours in truth, 

H. BROOKES. 

Cloisters, Temple, 

7*y> 1857. 
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PREFACE TO PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1859. 



Great events have occurred since the first Edition of this 
work in 1857. The terrible Indian Mutiny, — the infamous 
Conspiracy Bill, — and the ignominious expulsion from 
power of Lord Palmerston. Numerous critics denied the 
justice of our low estimate of Lord Palmerston's salesman- 
ship in the following Preface, yet every step in his subse- 
quent career has singularly confirmed its entire accuracy. 
Never did Ministry enjoy more power and popularity or 
abuse them more, and never did Ministry so rapidly fall 
before the invincible power of public opinion, and fall to 
rise no more. Not in his days, at least, can the people 
forget the shame and humiliation their blind faith in him 
brought them to. 

The Derby Ministry having abolished the property 
qualification of members, have now presented their " little 
Bill " on Parliamentary Reform for the people's " accept- 
ance," but, ere these lines are published, it will probably 
have been " returned dishonoured." 

Who next ? Lord John Russell or Sir James Graham ? 
Where is the " coming man ? " Only one man stands forth 
who seems to be the man for the time and the occasion, 
and that one is John Bright. Mr. Bright may not be 
everything a Radical party could desire, but he has so 
many excellences, and so few defects, that as yet he stands 
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alone, without a rival or competitor. He may have some 
views in which all cannot cordially participate, and he may 
go to the extreme of discretion in maintaining them ; but 
no one doubts the depth and sincerity of his convictions, 
and his unswerving fidelity to them, as indicating his 
thoroughly independent individualism, ought to commend 
him to a people's support. His great abilities and his great 
eloquence are universally admitted, he has had much 
Parliamentary experience, and his political views are unin- 
fluenced by party ties or family connections, or the exclu- 
siveness of a class. His claims to " statesmanship " are 
established beyond all question, by the great and glorious 
success of his free trade policy, — a policy involving all the 
highest considerations of our home and foreign, and social 
and domestic relations, — trade and commerce — the rent- 
roll of the landowner, and the wages of the working man. 
At all events, he stands confessed a greater statesman than 
all those who were opposed to that policy. No public man 
has exhibited greater knowledge, or more statesmanlike 
views of India. Lord Canning's recent dispatch marvel- 
lously corroborates Mr. Bright's recent speech ; and every 
mail from India is now proving that his policy alone can 
preserve that Empire to us. These are claims which the 
people can comprehend and appreciate, notwithstanding 
the cavils of noble lords and honourable gentlemen, who 
seem to believe that statesmanship can be found only within 
the charmed circle of certain aristocratic families. 

The attacks on the aristocracy with which he is re- 
proached, were inevitable necessities : class government 
and class legislation constitute the case — the evils to be 
dealt with — they have destroyed that balance of the Con- 
stitution which he seeks to restore. He could not hope to 
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eradicate those evils without proscribing them. He could 
not show what the people are entitled to demand, and 
ought to demand, without' showing in what manner the 
Constitution has been encroached upon by the aristocracy, 
and the disastrous results that have accrued to the people 
thereupon. He did not set up the class conflict — he 
merely exposed it. 

His measure is conceived in no party or class spirit ; it 
is based upon the same principles as the Reform Act of 
1832, principles that were sanctioned by such men as Chat- 
ham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Erskine in the last century, and 
by Lords Grey, Palmerston, Aithorpe, Brougham, and Lord 
John Russell and Lord Derby in this century ; and if it 
goes a little further than those principles were carried out 
in 1832, it is still in the same direction and on the same 
road, and the road may be said to have been very much 
improved in the interval. Lord Derby's Bill is clearly un- 
constitutional, and would certainly not prove Conservative. 
Mr. Bright's, on the contrary, is strictly constitutional, and 
would as certainly prove thoroughly Conservative. 

Let the people ask themselves, have they any better man 
or any better measure to look to ? Is there any other man 
whose political life has been equally conspicuous and 
equally blameless ; whose abilities are greater, whose prin- 
ciples are more sound, or motives more disinterested ? If 
not, they should rally round him, and, as one man, support 
and uphold him. They must insist that the prescriptive 
rule which restricts all government offices to a few aristo- 
cratic families shall now be broken through, and that a few 
of the independent party in Parliament, with Mr. Bright at 
their head, shall be included in the next Administration, 
whoever may form it. 
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PREFACE TO ORIGINAL EDITION, 1857. 



In the following pages we have endeavoured to show what 
the English representation originally was — what it now is — 
and the principles on which it ought to be restored. It is 
becoming the fashion to speak of the franchise as having 
always been of a limited and restricted character analogous 
to that of the present day ; and this notion forms the basis 
of Lord John Russell's new theory, that the franchise is a 
trust We have shown, that it was originally in the in- 
habitants at large ; and though it may be shown, on the 
contrary, that in practice restrictions of one kind or other 
have always existed, that would only prove that encroach- 
ments and abuses have always existed: it would not dis- 
prove, nor could it extinguish, the original right. In this 
case, as distinguished from cases : of individual claim, it is 
the theory, and not the usage, that governs the right. In 
all legislative, legal, judicial, and dommon forms of speech, 
the members of the House of Commons are deemed to be 
the representatives of the people — not of a part of the 
people only — and all the peoplfe— 'not a portion only — have 
always been assumed to be represented there. No words 
could be more emphatic on this 'point than the words in 
the Writ of Summons to the Parliament of 23rd Edward L, 
which are quoted on the title-pagfe. A noble acknowledg- 
ment from an English king, which ought never to be for- 
gotten by English subjects. If all have not been actually 
represented, the fact is accounted for by the constant 
operation of two great causes, always tending to exclusion 
and limitation, viz., (1) the universal tendency of power to 
centre in the few, to the exclusion of the many ; (2) the 
tendency of all regulations for securing the proper exercise 
of the right, which must have been restrictive in their in- 
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ception, to become more restrictive in their application, 
and to run into abuse. 

There is but little reason to hope or expect much from 
the present ministry, or the present Parliament. If Lord 
Palmerston introduced a Reform such as here suggested, 
he would justify, and no more than justify, the expectations 
he has excited in the country, and on the full tide of which 
he floated into his present high position ; and he might 
carry it, because, if weakly supported by the present Par- 
liament, a dissolution would certainly bring him additional 
support from the country. But Lord Palmerston, the 
minister of expedients and " false pretences," will do no 
such thing. He has impulsive pluck enough to play high 
in a small game, but wants both courage and capacity to 
effect anything really great It will sound strangely in the 
ears of most of his admirers, that neither courage nor 
capacity are qualities which Lord Palmerston possesses in 
any high degree. But in what has he ever exhibited either? 
His tact in managing parties is unapproachable — his clever- 
ness in debate, in putting down a member, staving off 
inquiry, or walking over the House, superlative, inimitable 
—but his foreign policy exhibits innumerable instances of 
want of capacity to see his way through a difficulty, or of 
high courage to grapple with it. Witness all the great 
difficulties he has provoked or drifted into, and wriggled 
or shrunk out of, with Russia, France, America, Persia, &c. 
These are all explicable upon the hypothesis, that being 
unable to devise a policy adequate to the emergency, he 
has suffered his own action to wait upon that of his oppor 
nents; not seeing what was best to be done, therefore 
doing nothing, except in subordination to their policy, until 
the difficulty has resolved itself, or they have resolved it for 
him ; his ultimate reliance being upon his own masterly 
ability to evade inquiry, or defend his policy at the worst 
Either this or the hypothesis of David Urquhart and 
Chisholme Anstey — rank and deliberate treason, or 
lamentable incapacity and want of courage— the one or 
the other. We do not believe in the former, and aie 
therefore compelled to adopt the latter. 
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But, it will be asked, was there no capacity or courage 
required to undertake the Government in 1855, in the 
midst of a war? Yes, certainly ; capacity enough to under- 
stand the character and resources of the British people and 
empire, and courage enough to rely upon them confidently, 
as Lord Palmerston did up to a certain point, and for that 
we honour him, and we should honour him much more had 
he relied upon them to the last 

" The present Liberal Government," said Lord Adolphus 
Vane-Tempest, at the meeting at Darlington, " is composed 
of one duke, one marquis, five earls, four viscount?, three 
lords* and nine baronets." His Lordship said, " he was 
proud to see the great families of the country taking their 
share in the Government ; but," he tauntingly asks, " in 
what sense could a luminous peerage of that sort be styled 
a Government of the people?" Without pretending to 
know what his lordship meant by a luminous peerage, or 
what he would consider the people's share of the Govern- 
ment if the above be the share of the great families, we 
presume he intended to say, that the present Government 
is thoroughly aristocratic, and that its pretensions to 
Liberalism are an imposition upon the country, and a fraud 
upon the Tory party — and he is right. Not one of its 
members can be said to be identified with the people. In- 
deed, no man is now taken from the party of the people, 
except for aptitudes and qualities, principles and tenden- 
cies, for which the people themselves would repudiate him 
—they must be gentlemen *' of easy virtue," and of uneasy 
and perturbing talent 

Bolingbroke's caustic remarks are as applicable to Lord 
Palmerston's as they were to Wal pole's Government : 

" Incapacity often begets sufficiency, and yet a conscious- 
ness of incapacity begets a jealousy of power grounded 
upon a sense of the superior merits of other men. The 
minister who grows less by his elevation, like a little statue 
placed upon a mighty pedestal, will always have this 
jealousy strong about him. He must, of course, select a 
faction to himself, and this faction must be composed, to 
answer his purpose, of men servilely obsequious, or greatly 
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inferior to him by their talents. Whenever this happens, 
the reign of venality, of prostitution, of ignorance, of 
futility, and of dulness commences. " 

Were his reign to be sufficiently protracted, Lord Pal- 
merston would become a dangerous minister; his notions 
of the prerogative of the Crown, and the rights of the 
people, in regard to the making of war and the making of 
peace, the regulations of the army, &c, are most uncon- 
stitutional ; but he smiles and smirks so blandly, and laughs 
and jokes so merrily, and so readily becomes " all things to 
all men," and uses the seductive blandishments of the 
Court with such ineffable grace and skill, that, notwith- 
standing the crowd of lawyers in the House, his doctrines 
pass almost without notice. As the late Sir Robert Peel 
said, "we are all proud of him," — all admire him, and 
those who do not love are fascinated by him. Jupiter 
shook Olympus with a nod, and Edmund Burke, in his 
new-born zeal for despotism, gravely proposed "to frown 
down the doctrines of liberty in Frajice ;" but Palmerston, 
greater than either, would dissipate the Constitution and 
liberties of a people by a smile, a joke, or a happy 
conceit 

Is this the Ministry to carry a Radical measure of Re- 
form ? If not, where shall we find one, where look for* the 
coming man ? 

The talent of the aristocracy seems to be " used up." 

There is room for a few men of talent. With capital 
" most abundant," and bank interest at 6 and 7 per cent ; 
with " trade and commerce in a sound and prosperous 
state," yet bankruptcy overwhelming innumerable traders ; 
with work plentiful, yet wages low and numbers unem- 
ployed ; and " provisions most abundant " yet at prices high 
beyond all precedent; something must be wrong some- 
where, and something required to be done, and we want 
somebody to find it out, and somebody to do it, and we 
have — Sir George C. Lewis. In a few months the present 
equivocal state of prosperity will have culminated in a less 
equivocal state of disaster, and then will commence " the 
winter of our discontent." And the coming man is not 
even foreshadowed vet ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 



To the Most Honourable the Marquis of 
Salisbury, 
My Lord, 

The first edition of this work was dedicated to a 
real nobleman — a friend of the people, who has devoted a 
long life, from his boyhood upwards, to the improvement 
of the condition of the people, the vindication of their 
.rights, and the promotion of measures for their relief. In 
the pursuit of these objects I believe he has expended a 
fortune equal to the founding or endowment of half a dozen 
peerages, and is still content to go on in the same bene* 
ficent course. You, my Lord, have recently become an 
avowed friend of the people, an advocate of the right of 
the people to better dwellings, and even to the suffrage of 
the two millions who have hitherto been excluded fiom 
their rightful inheritance. I hope I may be right in 
assuming from these facts that you have resolved to follow 
in the- footsteps of my noble friend, and to " go and do 
likewise.* I therefore purpose, by way of encouragement, 
to dedicate this third edition of "The Peers and the 
People " to you. Such a career will be somewhat new to 
you, and may be somewhat embarrassing to you at first, 
but you will find numbers of noble-hearted colleagues 
ready to follow if you lead, or to lead if you are disposed 
to follow. 

As the leader of the House of Lords you will have 
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much to learn, and much to unlearn, much to atone for 
and much to reform and amend. The perusal of the 
following pages, if you will do me the honour to peruse 
them, may probably be of some assistance to you, and it 
will be gratifying to me if it should be so. 

I am old enough to remember the first Reform Act of 
1832, and all the desperate and fierce agitation which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, and in which I took an active 
and zealous part. At that time the great Tory party, of the 
tail of which you are now the head, believed themselves 
to be the great Constitutional party* the party of the Church 
and State, endowed by birth with the ancient kingly 
" right to govern wrong," and with the perfect right to veto 
the legislative actions of the Crown and the Commons. 
At that time also the Peers had the impudent effrontery 
to contend that the right of the people to be represented 
in Parliament was a right which the owner could sell, or 
which the owner of the house he occupied could sell for 
him, and which any Peer of the realm might buy up. And 
the most eminent Counsel of that day were retained to 
advocate the claim of the owners of such purchased rights 
to compensation for that property right, if it should be 
taken away from them by the proposed disfranchisement 
of the boroughs ! Is it possible to conceive anything 
more monstrous ? It appeared to me then, as it appears 
to me now, that there must have been a great number of 
"mad Salisburys" in the House of Lords in that day, and 
in the House of Commons too ! And they were all, in 
fact, in the position of the felonious steward or butler who 
had stolen his master's plate, and had been convicted of 
the crime, claiming compensation for the restoration or 
relinquishment of the plate he had stolen. Don't be 
shocked, my Lord ! The cases are precisely similar. 
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We have made considerable progress since then. The 
Reform Act of 1832 did much to abolish this abominable 
state of things, but it left much undone, as I have shown 
in the following pages, and in the tables showing the state 
of the Representation of the People twenty-five years after 
that Act. ..You could still exercise an enormous amount of 
corrupt influence on the election of members of the House 
of- Commons, both pecuniary and territorial. But the 
Ballot Act deprives you of much of the latter, and the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and some other Acts in the same 
direction, have deprived you of much more. It has now 
become evident, to. you that the days of the malignant 
influence you have exercised for centuries over the elections 
to the House of Commons were already numbered, and 
you determined to seek some other way of achieving or 
maiataiaing your ascendancy over that House. 

Now, 1 am bound to tell you that your whole course of 
proceeding at> this juncture is actually unconstitutional, 
illegal, and flagitious t You have no right — the House of 
Lords have no right— to interfere in the elections of the 
members of the House of Commons in the manner you 
are doing, and have been doing. You have no right to 
make. speeches either in the House or outside of it, ad- 
vising, ordering, or controlling, or endeavouring to control 
the election of members of the House of Commons. All this, 
as you very wellknow, is utterly illegal and unconstitutional. 
You knowthat all interference as to the election of members 
is absolutely forbidden by the special Orders of the House 
of Commons, and that such orders have the force of Law, 
and might have been, and I think ought to have been, 
enforced against you and others by the Attorney-General. 
Even if you were, as you suppose you are, a Second 
Chamber, which I deny, you would have no right to interfere 

b 
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in the election of the members of the First Chamber— and 
many politicians would deem it most dishonourable to 
attempt it. You do not ! No ! You did not attempt or 
profess to deal with that question. 

Your objection to the Franchise Bill because it did not 
include Redistribution of seats, was a mere sham — a false 
pretext, and therefore a fraudulent pretext. And yet upon 
that pretext you have factiously obstructed the progress of 
public business for a whole Session, and these pigmy endea- 
vours to obstruct you flatter yourselves are patriotic endea- 
vours ! You know perfectly well that the Government fully 
intended to deal with Redistribution in the next Session, and 
you know pretty well in what way. You knew also that it was 
in the interest of the whole Liberal party that they should. 
All the members of the Cabinet and of the Liberal party 
had from time to time avowed opinions unequivocally in 
favour of its necessity. Sir Charles Dilke had been 
looking the subject up for years. Sir John Lubbock had, 
I believe, been doing the same for years. Mr. Bright, I 
believe, when he published his sketch of a Reform Bill 
many years ago, made Redistribution a main feature. In 
a Bill which I drew in 1857 for the Reform League under 
the late Ernest Jones, and his successor, Edmund Beaks 9 
of which 10,000 copies were printed and circulated, the 
main feature was Redistribution of seats ! And the disgust 
and indignation of the whole country has been at oused by 
the thought that 658 of the chosen representatives of 
36,000,000 of the people should have been thrust aside by 
you and your wretched 200 followers in the House of Lords. 

As to your most recent and most outrageous claims — 
You feel that you are losing your old power over the 
House of Commons, and you therefore claim that the 
House of Lords is a representative assembly, representing 
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all the people who are not represented by their own duly- 
elected representatives. Now you claim the right, there- 
fore, to insist upon a dissolution. Absurd, preposterous, 
audacious ! In all my political experience, extending over 
more than half a century, and in all my reading ; I have 
never read or heard of anything so preposterous, except 
the claims of the Tory party before the Reform Act of 
1832 ! You, my Lord Salisbury, have said that you not 
only demand, but that you will force a dissolution. In 
defiance of the law, in defiance of the Crown and Govern- 
ment, and in open and avowed defiance of 36,000,000 
of people, you have said tiiat you will force a dissolution ! 
We shall see. 

Who are you, Lord Salisbury, that you should thus 
presume to flout the Crown which made you, to flout the 
Government, and to flout the people of these realms? 
You are not King of England, nor even a member of the 
Royal Family ; yet you take upon yourself, you and your 
trumpery following in the House of Lords, to rule and 
govern England, as if you were. You claim the right to 
veto the acts assented by the Crown and the people ! You 
have no such right. The House of Lords have exercised 
that right for centuries, but it was only by an encroach- 
ment and a usurpation ! The original right of the people 
is the right of the people still, and that is the right by their 
representatives to make their own laws with the assent of the 
Crown, which enacted, as it still enacts, the laws. In the 
good old Saxon times the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
assembled together with the Commons in the great 
National Assemblies, where the laws were made, under 
the same roof, and concurred with the Commons in the 
new laws they asked for. If the Crown assented, the 
Crown said, "Be it enacted," and the Crown assuming 
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that the Lords Spiritual and Temporal concurred in the 
Petition, added — by and with the consent and advice of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal. That formula has been 
preserved and transmitted down to us. It will be observed 
that there is no mention of a House of Lords, or a House 
of Commons, because no such Houses then existed, but 
only of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons 
in this Parliament assembled. Down to this period the 
Lords formed a sort of privileged but still a component 
part of the people assembled for the purpose of legis- 
lation. 

By and bye, however, and after some indefinite period, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, finding perhaps that the 
representatives of the Commons were becoming too strong 
for them — set up a House of their own — in which they 
could consider aud deliberate upon the laws proposed by 
the Commons, and on which they had to counsel, and 
advise the Crown. When this happened, and why it 
happened, history sayeth not, but it is easy to see that after 
a time the Lords would refuse their assent, and that the 
Commons would probably acquiesce, and that after a further 
lapse of time the Lords would refuse to assent, and claim 
the right to dissent. But there is no evidence of any serious 
difference between the two Houses, until a comparatively 
recent period, because the House of Commons, as the 
product of the corrupt Boroughs and the oppressed 
state of the Counties, was merely a reflex of the House 
of Lords ! 

Now I venture to tell you that there is no law, or statute, 
or constitutional principle giving to the Lords the right to 
do anything more than merely to assent to the laws pro- 
posed by the Commcns. That was your original right, and 
no more, and to that you must in future be restricted. You 
may depend upon it that the People's representatives will 
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never again concede to you the right to throw out Bills on 
which they have spent weeks and months of laborious deli- 
beration. And if the representatives would, you may be 
sure that the people will not. Why should they? The 
Crown has an absolute right of veto, but has the good 
sense not to exercise it. You have no legitimate right to 
veto, yet you, a small privileged class, dare to exercise it 
against the millions of people represented in the House of 
Commons ! If you and your imbecile followers had but a 
few grains of common sense amongst your hereditary en- 
dowments you would, you must have seen or foreseen that 
any great addition to the strain you have been for years 
putting upon the people would arouse them to a pitch of 
uncontrollable resistance to your usurpation. The Duke of 
Wellington, good old Tory as he was, foresaw the conflict 
which you have now brought about ; but mark the words of 
moderation, of wisdom, and patriotism in which he coun- 
selled the House of Lords. In his speech on the second 
reading of the Corn Bill, he said : 

" We know by the votes that it has been passed by a 
majority of the House of Commons ; we know that it is 
recommended by the Crown ; and we know that if we reject 
this Bill it is a Bill that has been agreed to by the other two 
branches of the Legislature, and that the House of Lords 
stands alone in rejecting it. Now that is a situation in which 
I have frequently stated to your Lordships you ought not to 
stand. It is a position in which you cannot stand, because 
you are entirely powerless; without the House of Commons 
and the Crown the House of Lords can do nothing. . . You 
have vast influence on public opinion, you may have great 
confidence in your own principles, but till the connection 
of the Crown and the House of Commons is revived there 
is an end of the functions of the House of Lords." 

Now, my Lord, compare these sage counsels with the 
wild harum-scarum counsels you have been of late offering 
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to your followers in the House of Lords and the public ! 
Do you perceive the difference between the grave states- 
man, and the bitter, vehement, and scurrilous partisan ? 

One thing is remarkably characteristic of the recent 
political discussions in Parliament and outside the walls of 
Parliament. In my younger days I was proud of the dis- 
tinction accorded to the House of Commons as " the first 
assembly of Gentlemen in the world," and I was very much 
annoyed to think of the predictions which were freely 
indulged in at that time, that the gentlemanly character of 
the House would be deteriorated by the admission of the 
merchants and manufacturers, who were looked to as the 
future members. But when I attended the House of 
Commons at that date, and heard the shouting, screaming, 
cock-crowing, and other manifestations of British enthu- 
siasm and refinement, I wondered if anything could possibly 
be worse. After fifty years' experience I am bound to say 
that a great change has taken place, but the change is 
entirely to the advantage of the mercantile, manufacturing, 
and other classes, and not of the Squires and their nominees, 
the members of the old class. There used to be some- 
thing like an observance of the usual social amenities 
amongst political opponents ; but now you, a nobleman of 
the highest culture, speak of another, your leading oppo- 
nent, as if he was a dishonourable, unprincipled, unpa- 
triotic schemer. You disputed his word, and had the 
meanness to treat him and his Cabinet as unworthy to be 
treated as honourable men. And your unworthy followers, 
or leaders, Sir S. Northcote and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
follow your unworthy lead. I think your unworthy lead 
disgraceful enough, but I think that the following of Sir S. 
Northcote and Churchill infinitely more so. 

And lastly : I am told that you are now banding your- 
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selves together with the Irish party, with Mr. Parnell and 
his gang of blood-stained murderers, to aid you in circum- 
venting and obstructing the passing of the Franchise Bill 
through the Commons. For shame, Lord Salisbury ! You 
have already brought shame and disgrace enough upon 
your followers. Could any infamy be greater than leading 
your servile section of the House of Lords to a vile section 
of the Irish assassins, to accomplish your common end, the 
obstruction of the progress of business in the English parlia- 
ment ! Is that an object worthy of the British Peers ? or 
worthy of a Tory ? or worthy of any patriotic party ? 

There are many other topics on which I should like to 
address and advise your Lordship, but perhaps the fore- 
going may be sufficient. I have, therefore, only to hope 
that your Lordship may adequately appreciate all that I 
have said, and strive to utilize it — and I remain, 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant, 

H. BROOKES. 



Baythorn Cottage, 

Halstead, Essex, 

October 27th, 1884. 
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THE COMING CHANGE. 

At length, then, we are to have a new Reform Bill. The 
House of Commons, having bungled and blundered with 
all other reforms, is about to reform itself. It is certainly 
much needed. The people have long desired it, and the 
last Parliament gave them abundant evidence of its neces- 
sity ; but they have, nevertheless, been patient and long- 
suffering, waiting in submissive expectation the turn of 
events which would favour its achievement. 

Zealous and faithful advocates of the cause have often 
lamented the people's apparent indifference, but they saw 
not the reason. They had failed to note the great change 
that had come over the working classes since 183.1. A 
new race has grown up, a very large proportion of whom, 
if not well educated, are much better informed than their 
fathers were. Mechanics' institutions and cheap publica- 
tions have given them much sounder ideas of social and 
political relations. They know better the rights they are 
entitled to, and how to obtain them. They have too much 
intelligence to follow the demagogues who misled their 
fathers, and the men whom they could appreciate and 
would follow have not yet arisen ; therefore they have hel&t 
on — biding their time — but accumulating power. 

The long-expected period has arrived. The Times,. 
with its usual forecast, instinctively perceived and foretold 
the coming event : " a prodigious cry for a new Reform 
Bill — a cry as loud and incessant as the storm at the gates 
and walls of a beleaguered city ; " it gave timely warning 
" in order that our public men might prepare their minds 
for a strong measure before long ; " and it rightly indicated 
the direction of the cry, that " we must have more Metro- 
politan members ; " that " the Metropolis, as well as every 
other part of the empire, must be fairly represented, 
however inconvenient the proposition might seem to those 
of the rose-water school." 
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And a strong measure will assuredly be demanded. 
There are, doubtless, many who desire great changes for 
the changes' sake ; but the great majority desire them, from 
a strong conviction of their justice and necessity — and 
there are others, and let us hope they also are many, whose 
conservative principles abhor revolutions, and who, to 
preserve our Constitution, will promptly acquiesce in re- 
storing it. 

The first Reform agitation occurred only fifteen years 
after the close of the wars of the French revolution. At 
that period the minds of the English aristocracy were still 
oppressed by the recollection of the terrible events which 
in their opinions had resulted from the first concessions to 
popular demands, and they consequently apprehended 
much that would be equally disastrous from any such con- 
cessions in this country. 

They and their fathers before them had been trained in 
the belief that rotten boroughs and unrepresented cities 
were in perfect accordance with the spirit and design of 
" our glorious Constitution of Church and State ; n that the 
chartered privileges of the corrupt and reduced consti- 
tuencies, through whom they dominated, were entitled to 
be held as sacred as the estates they had themselves in- 
herited from their ancestors, and that to touch the one was 
as much an act of spoliation as to touch the other. Hence 
the vehement and despairing energy of their opposition to 
Reform. Hence, also, the manifest defects and imperfec- 
tions of the Reform itself, which it was said even then 
would in a few years come to be regarded as " the most 
-aristocratic measure a Liberal Ministry had ever pro- 
posed;" and hence, also, the extreme moderation of the 
country in demanding no more, and being satisfied there- 
with. The time was not yet come. To break down the 
chartered privileges of the ancient burgesses they were 
content to see the franchise limited to ;£to householders. 
To obtain two members for such densely populated dis- 
tricts as the Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, and Marylebone, 
and such towns as Birmingham and Manchester, they were 
constrained to wink at the manifest injustice of giving 
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them only two, whilst numbers of the old worn-out con- 
stituencies were still continued, and still privileged to 
overwhelm them in divisions by the votes of aristocratic 
nominees. 

Twenty-five years have since elapsed, and all have seen 
that none of the evils then apprehended have accrued, 
and that nothing but unmixed good has followed the 
partial restoration of the Constitution then effected. A 
new generation has now arisen to whom the old state of 
things is but a historical marvel, and to whom the present 
inequalities and anomalies in our representative system 
appear not a whit less monstrous, and they can see nothing 
but unmixed good in the prospect of a change far more 
radical and complete. 

The late elections prove that the people require and 
expect a large measure of Parliamentary Reform, and they 
have sent a large majority to Parliament to effect it, and 
they would have sent a larger had more Liberal candidates 
presented themselves. The Ministry have announced their 
intention to devote themselves, to the subject after the close 
of the present Session, and are pledged to prepare and 
introduce a large measure in the Session of 1858. They 
have carefully abstained from indicating what that measure 
will be. That will, doubtless, mainly depend upon the 
concessions the people are prepared to demand, and the 
power and determination they may evince to obtain 
them. 

It will be admitted on all hands that the question once 
re-opened, should be settled upon a sound constitutional 
basis for the time to come. Any delusive compromise, 
any half measure that should tamper with the existing 
evils without eradicating them, unsettling the minds of 
men, but leaving the grievance still unsettled, would be 
most impolitic, and would lead, at no distant date, to re- 
newed agitation, coupled with demands which, though now 
undreamt of, another " failure of justice " would inevitably 
give rise to. On the other hand, any measure tending to 
increase the power and influence of the people must 
operate to diminish the power and influence of the privi- 
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leged classes, and will be certain, therefore, to incur their 
most determined opposition. 

Lord Palmerston is not likely to provoke that opposition, 
unless compelled thereto by the voice of the country ; but 
if the people speak out with earnest determination, he will 
see that he has no alternative but that or resignation. The 
people, therefore, must determine how many of the now 
unrepresented millions shall be admitted to the franchise, 
and how many shall still be excluded therefrom, and the 
reasons why ; how many of the old decayed cities and 
boroughs shall cease to send to Parliament as their repre- 
sentatives the mere nominees of noble lords and land- 
lords, and in what proportions their members shall be 
given to the dense populations of the metropolitan and 
other large cities and boroughs, now so inadequately re- 
presented ; how many of the smaller counties shall con- 
tinue to send their two members, whilst the enormous 
county constituencies of Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Lanca- 
shire send no more than two ; whether the entire assimila- 
tion of the county franchise to that of the boroughs be 
not both practicable and expedient ; and whether the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, the abolition of the property 
qualification of members, and the vote by ballot, be not 
essential to render any measure of Reform satisfactory. 

The discussion in the following pages has been con- 
fined exclusively to the English representation — the fran- 
chise and its incidents being different both in Scotland and 
Ireland, and different rules, if not principles, being ap- 
plicable for the adjustment in each country. 



WHAT THE REPRESENTATION WAS 
ORIGINALLY DESIGNED TO BE. 

Much has been written as to the origin of the British 
Parliament. As far as we can look back, a lawless power, 
a government by will never prevailed in Britain. The 
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Romans found us freemen, and the kings who ruled after 
the Romans had retired, in the fifth century, held their 
authority from the people, and governed under the control 
of National Assemblies. The Saxons who followed had 
kings also, who, in their first institution, were " chiefs who 
persuaded rather than commanded," and who derived their 
authority in the National Assemblies from their age, their 
nobility, their military fame, or their eloquence ; and it has 
been well said " How many monarchs in later and more 
polite ages would have slept in cottages and have worked 
in stalls, instead of inhabiting palaces and being cushioned 
up in thrones, if this rule of government had continued in 
force." 

When the Saxon kings grew into power, the country was 
still governed by a gradation of popular assemblies, from 
the inferior court to the high court of Parliament. 

William I. held by conquest, and doubtless governed 
absolutely, but the spirit and provisions of the Saxon policy 
were still preserved ; and his son, Henry I., in a solemn 
speech to his people, pledged himself "to maintain his 
subjects in their ancient rights, to follow their advice, and 
to rule them in peace with prudence and mildness." This 
proves that they had ancient rights, and that the right to 
advise their kings in Parliament was one of them, and the 
promise was confirmed by the great charter afterwards 
granted by his successor John (12 15). 

In the reign of Henry III., Leicester endeavoured to 
govern by a Parliament of twenty-four Barons and four 
Knights from each county, but, failing in that, he convened 
a Parliament after his second rebellion (1265) composed 
of two Knights from each county, and Deputies from the 
boroughs. Edward I. succeeded in 1274, and wanting 
money for his war in Scotland, summoned a Parliament 
in 1295, composed of two Knights from each county, and 
two Burgesses from each borough. This is generally con- 
sidered to be the first Parliament resembling in form those 
of the present day, and it was evidently but a revival or 
restoration of the ancient popular assemblies with some 
Norman modifications. 
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Taking this as the model, there can be no doubt of the 
broad fact that the knights, citizens, and burgesses were 
intended to represent, and therefore to be elected by the 
commons or people of the realm as contradistinguished, 
from the Barons or Peers of Parliament, who constituted a 
separate estate — the House of Lords. In order to arrive 
at a correct notion as to what persons were intended to 
exercise the right of election, we must look at the social 
and political state of the population at that period. 

In those primitive times the whole population may be 
said to have consisted of three classes only, viz. : — 

i. The Barons, who held all the large landed estates in 
the kingdom, and their tenants, retainers, and dependants 
— the tenants or copyholders were the tenant farmers of 
those days, and are described as being then little better 
than villeins absolutely dependant upon their lords. 

2. The yeomen of England and others living in the 
scattered villages and hamlets in the shires or counties — 
most of them being, no doubt, the descendants of the 
original British or Anglo-Saxon proprietors of the soil. 

3. The inhabitants of the cities and towns — the mer- 
chants, traders, and artizans, of whom the citizens and 
burgesses were composed. 

The Commons of England in Parliament were com- 
posed of citizens and burgesses delegated by those living 
in the principal cities and towns, and by knights of the 
shire chosen by those living in the counties — two Knights 
for each shire, and two Burgesses for each borough. Thus 
the whole people were assembled and supposed to be pre- 
sent in the Parliament —the people of the towns and the 
people of the country by their representatives in the 
Commons, and the Barons, and those holding under or 
dependant upon them, and the " landed interest," in the 
House of Lords. 

There is no record whatever of any qualification being 
required, or any restriction being imposed upon the right 
of voting previous to the reign of Henry VI. (a.d. 1432), 
by which the right in counties was restricted to 40s. free- 
holders/and in the opinions of many learned men no such 
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restrictions existed previous to that time. Indeed, that is 
clearly to be inferred from the words of the statute itself, 
which, to "remedy the evils arising from the elections 
being made by great numbers of people dwelling in the 
counties," enacted that " the elections should be made by 
the persons so resident and dwelling who had free land to 
the amount of 40s. a-year." Lord Chief Justice Holt, in 
the case of Ashby v. White (1 Salheld 20), supposed that 
the right existed in all freeholders, however small the value. 
But Prynne, whose authority is of the highest character, 
maintains (Parliamentary Writ, pt. 3, 187), "that the 
original right of voting was in the inhabitants at large, 
without any reference to the possession of any landed 
property whatever." 

Copyholders (who, as before observed, were the tenant 
farmers of those days) were always excluded, " for as they 
held their lands originally at the will of the lord, either by 
pure villenage or villein socage, the demesne or soil was in 
the lord himself, and only the enjoyment of the profits in 
the tenant" — (Male, 280). Their rights and interests 
would therefore be considered as involved in the rights 
and interests of the superior lord or baron, and to be 
represented by him in the Barons' House. " Copyholders 
were then little better than villeins, absolutely dependant 
upon their lords" — (Blackstone, 172). And although these 
tenures were in process of time rendered permanent by the 
customs of the manors, and the copyholders became not 
only a large but a wealthy and independent portion of the 
community, and contributed to the necessities of the state 
equally with those who held by free tenure, they were still 
excluded ; because " their tenures were still attended by 
certain incidents of vassalage, and could neither be granted 
nor taken except from the hands of the lord to whom they 
were surrendered in all cases of alienation, devise, or 
descent, and the transaction entered upon the rolls of 
the court, which remained as a perpetual evidence of the 
tenure and of the rights of the lord " — (Male, 280). The 
question of their right, however, was continually discussed 
until the Act of 31 Geo. II., c. 14, put an end to all doubt 
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on the subject by declaring " that no persons who held 
their estates by copy of court roll should vote at the elec- 
tion of any knight of the shire, &c." These facts are of 
some importance, as indicating that, for at least several 
centuries, the landed interest was not, and was not intended 
to be, represented in the House of Commons at all, but was 
represented in the Barons' House alone. 

In like manner the election of citizens or burgesses 
appears to have been in the inhabitants at large. There 
are numerous entries in Domesday Book showing that 
burgesship did not depend on tenure, but on " resiancy n 
or residence. These, says Blackstone, " were supposed to 
be the mercantile part or trading interests of the kingdom, 
but as trade was of a fluctuating nature and seldom long 
fixed in a place, it was formerly left to the Crown to summon 
pro re nata the most flourishing towns to send representa- 
tives to Parliament ; so that as towns increased in trade and 
became populous they were admitted to a share in the 
legislature." The privilege in early times was, perhaps, 
frequently deemed of little or no estimation, and the honour, 
especially in the smaller and poorer towns, was subject to 
a great drawback, for they had not only to elect two of 
their fellow citizens, but they had also to bear their ex- 
penses and pay them wages, which, according to Coke, 
were for a knight 4s. and for a citizen or burgess 2s. per 
day. 

Those who claimed to vote would, therefore, be called 
upon to contribute, and in order that the parties to be 
elected should be the real representatives of the bond-fide 
inhabitants, and to exclude wayfarers and loose characters 
from interfering in the choice, local regulations would be 
applied in each borough, for restricting the right of voting 
to those actually resident, or occupying houses and paying 
scot and lot, &c, and hence would arise a sort of property 
or rate-paying qualification. As, in process of time, the 
distinction of representing a borough became more coveted 
and sought after, and the obligations upon the electors less 
onerous, or ceased entirely, the members of the corporate 
or chartered body would naturally seek to restrict the right 
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still further — to those, for instance, who had been "born 
or had served their apprenticeship therein," to the " corpo- 
rate freemen " or " free burgesses," or, as in many instances, 
to a select portion of the corporation only — as " the Mayor 
and Aldermen," or " the Common Council." These re- 
strictions being afterwards confirmed by charters subse- 
quently granted, or established by immemorial usage, would 
exclude all other rights. And so in time, as in many of 
the old depopulated boroughs, disfranchised by the Reform 
Act, the right to elect became confined to the merest 
remnant of the corporation itself — even to one or two 
individuals. 

The number of representatives varied greatly at different 
periods. In the era from the reign of Edward I. to that 
of Edward IV. inclusive, writs were issued to 170 cities 
and boroughs, which would make the town representatives 
240. In the reign of Henry VI. they were probably about 
the same, for the total number of the Commons was then 
300 ; but in Blackstone's time they had increased to 
upwards of 500, exclusive of Scotland. The increase, 
however, was always in the town members only. In the 
counties, from the reign of Edward I. down to the time of 
the Reform Act, in 1832, two Knights, and two only, were 
returned by each county. Between the close of the reign 
of Henry VIII. and Charles II., 178 borough members 
were created or restored, but only two county members 
were added, and those for the border county of I )urham. 

In the reign of Edward I., when the cities and boroughs 
had 240 members, England contained less than 2,000,000 
inhabitants, a population much less than the metropolis 
now contains. The 40s. freeholders were created by 
statute of Henry VI., which disfranchised tens of thou- 
sands who were not 40s. freeholders, and had previously 
been entitled to vote (Macaulay) ; and the 40s. free- 
holders of Ireland were disfranchised wholesale by statute 
of George IV., which substituted a freehold of ;£io. 

The duration of the earlier Parliaments is involved in 
some obscurity. The national assemblies were probably 
convened annually, or as often as occasion required. 
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Annually chosen Parliaments were in Hampden's time 
considered " the ancient legal course," but, whatever had 
been the law, they 'had no doubt been dispensed with, 
whenever the kings were rich enough and strong enough 
to govern without them. Innumerable laws, resolutions, 
declarations, and remonstrances were made from time to 
time, and often enforced, for securing the freedom of elec- 
tions, and the freedom of the members when elected, from 
the influence of the Crown, and also for securing frequent 
Parliaments, and frequent sittings of Parliament, after pro- 
rogations were introduced. 

In 1649, a ^ ter Charles I. had succumbed to the Parlia- 
ment, General Ireton, a man of large capacity for civil as 
well as military affairs, proposed that Parliaments should 
be elected biennially, by all housekeepers assessed to the 
poor, and that the then unrepresented towns of Leeds and 
Manchester should send members. Cromwell adopted 
this plan with some modifications in 1654, but made the 
Parliaments triennial, and Leeds and Manchester were for 
that once represented. Milton advocated a commonwealth, 
ruled by a senate, chosen by the people for life ; and Locke, 
whilst he lamented over the unpeopled boroughs, and the 
great unrepresented towns, was content with suggesting a 
revival of the royal prerogative, to give them a share in the 
government. 

In fact, the history of our Parliaments is the history of a 
long series of endeavours on the part of our kings to dis- 
pense with them, or to corrupt or intimidate the electors 
or the members, and render them subservient to the 
Crown ; and of long and unwearied efforts on the part of 
the people to preserve, to win back, and to confirm and 
consolidate their rights. The question of supplies was 
always the great battlefield of the people — on that they 
have from age to age fought for and conquered, inch by 
inch, the constitutional government they achieved and 
transmitted to their posterity. 

These facts are sufficient to show the existence of free 
government in Britain from the earliest ages, though it 
cannot be denied that it has been maintained only by one 
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continued struggle, with force or fraud, treachery or oppres- 
sion, through almost every reign. 

" Parliaments," says Lord Bolingbroke, " are the true 
guardians of liberty, but no slavery can be so effectually 
brought and fixed upon us^ as Parliamentary slavery. 
Many securities to liberty are provided, but the integrity 
which depends upon the freedom and independency of Par- 
liament is the keystone that keeps the whole together. If 
this be shaken our Constitution totters. If it be removed 
our Constitution falls into ruin. That noble fabric, the 
pride of Britain, the envy of her neighbours, raised by the 
labour of so many centuries, repaired at the expense of so 
many millions, and cemented by such a profusion of blood ; 
that noble fabric, which was able to resist the united 
efforts of so many races of giants, may be demolished by 
a race of pigmies." And the same eloquent writer says, 
" It is not only a principal declared right of the people of 
Britain, that the elections of members to sit in Parliament 
shall be free, but it hath been a principal part of the care 
and attention of Parliaments, for more than 300 years, to 
watch over this freedom, and to secure it, by removing all 
influence of the Crown, and alt other corrupt influence 
from these elections;" and, "lest all other provisions 
should be ineffectual to keep the members of the House 
of Commons out of unconstitutional dependency, the wis- 
dom of our Constitution hath thought fit that the repre- 
sentatives of the people should not have time to forget 
that they are such, but should be kept to their good be- 
haviour by the frequent returns of new elections " — " so 
that as a bad king must stand in awe of an honest Parlia- 
ment, ! a corrupt House of Commons must stand in 

AWE OF AN HONEST PEOPLE." 
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WHAT THE REPRESENTATION HAD BE- 
COME PRIOR TO THE REFORM ACT. 

Down to the reign of Charles II. the number of members 
continued to increase by the creation of new boroughs, as 
new towns rose into importance, but from that date the 
royal prerogative seems to have sunk into abeyance. 
Charles governed his first Parliament, and, having got the 
Triennial Act repealed, kept them in being for many years 
by prorogations, which were then a modern innovation, 
wholly repugnant to the ancient practice; but failing to 
corrupt the Commons to the extent he desired, he governed 
without a Parliament, and sent commissioners to bully and 
frighten the corporations into a surrender of their charters, 
in order that others might be granted in lieu of them, in 
which the right of election was vested in " select bodies." 
Most of these were non-resident, many of them composed 
of the great officers of state, and all were removable by 
the Crown. He died before this infamous scheme was 
completed, and James II. went on with it. But the measure 
of his iniquity was full, and this last drop made the cup 
run over. His last act was a proclamation, offering to 
annul all the surrenders, and restore the charters, but it 
came too late. William III. found the people he had 
rescued thoroughly demoralized and debased by the late 
profligate reigns ; and, at least their leading politicians, 
alike undeserving and incapable of good government. 
Hampden and the Whigs strove in vain to restore "the 
ancient legal course of annually chosen Parliaments" the 
utmost they could obtain was a return to triennial Parlia- 
ment 

No new boroughs being created, and numbers of the old 
ones losing their trades, and with their trades their in- 
habitants, sunk into decay, and became an easy prey to 
the Crown and peerage. During the long reign of Sir 
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Robert Walpole and the Whigs the Triennial Act was 
again repealed, and bribery and corruption became part of 
their creed. They believed them to be political necessi- 
ties ; that, if they were evils, " they were evils so inter- 
woven with the Constitution, that without them the hands 
of government must be tied down, and the machine of 
the state could not be kept in motion." Like the Duke of 
Wellington in more recent times, " they did not see how 
the King's government was to be carried on " without them. 
In fact, a large proportion of the so-called representatives 
of the people became either the nominees of peers, or the 
purchased and subservient tools of the minister of the day, 
and the House of Commons became a mere appendage to 
the House of Lords. 

In 1770 Chatham proposed to infuse new force into the 
Constitution, by adding to the county members, but he did 
nothing. Towards the close of the American war, in 1783, 
the people became exasperated, by the disgrace of our 
arms, the distraction of our councils, and the waste of 
blood and treasure, which they imputed, and not without 
reason, to the restoration of the Tories, the subserviency 
of Parliament, and the unconstitutional principles and 
practices which had prevailed from the beginning of the 
reign (George III.), and they loudly demanded a reform 
of Parliament. Wm. Pitt concurred with Fox and Major 
Cartwright in the necessity for Reform, and in 1785 in- 
troduced a measure based upon household suffrage, which 
was lost by a small majority only ; but then came the 
French Revolution, and the King and the aristocracy left 
Pitt, though strongly averse to the war, no alternative but 
to carry out their warlike policy or to retire. The love of 
power which war would give him, the risk of being sup- 
planted, and perhaps for a long period if he declined, deter- 
mined Pitt to adopt the war. 

That war, it is now avowed, was not entered upon from 
the motives or apprehensions then put forth ; ' the desire of 
power under the name of Reform was rapidly gaining ground 
in the middle ranks ; and the only mode of checking that 
evil was by engaging in a foreign contest, to draw off the 
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ardent spirits into active service, and, in lieu of the modern 
desire for innovation, rousing the ancient gallantry of the 
British nation" — (Alison, vol. iv. p. 7). "The whole 
aristocratic party," says Sir W. Scott, " comprising a very 
large majority of both Houses of Parliament, became 
urgent that war should be declared." " The most wicked 
arts," says Lord Lauderdale, "were practised to irritate 
and mislead the multitude ; handbills, wretched songs, in- 
famous pamphlets, false and defamatory paragraphs in 
newspapers, were circulated with the greatest assiduity, all 
tending to rouse this country against France." And they 
were roused — and so it was, according to their own showing 
now, that this war, which lasted twenty years, added 
^600,000,000 to our national debt, and cost probably as 
much more in taxes, and sacrificed hundreds of thousands 
of precious human lives, was got up by the aristocracy, in 
order to prevent the people getting back their proper share 
in the government, of which the usurpations of that aris- 
tocracy had deprived them. This is a fearful subject to 
contemplate, and this a terrible aspect to view it in. A 
generous people will not be too hasty in visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, but if those children in their 
infatuation persist in perpetuating the misrule of their fathers, 
whilst the people are still heavily suffering, and righteously 
demand the surrender of the power so abused, they must 
take the consequences. , 

The state of the representation, and the conduct at the 
elections at th s period, were something unequivocally and 
disgustingly infamous. The following account of the West- 
minster elections, in 1784 and 1788, is condensed from 
" Household Words," No. 369. 

The contest of 1784 was a tremendous struggle of forty 
days' duration, in which the King, the Queen, and the 
Ministry were all arrayed against the patriot Charles James 
Fox, and in support of Admiral Hood and Sir Cecil Wray, 
the Government candidates. Hood was escorted by a 
strong party of "sailors, brought for the purpose, and a 
furious contest ensued between them and the butchers of 
Newport Market, headed by a band of marrow-bones and 
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cleavers, in which the sailors were defeated. Thirty of 
them fell in the conflict, desperately wounded, two of whom 
died from the injuries they received. The Queen, who 
bitterly hated Fox, commanded the whole of the household 
troops at St. James's Palace, together with her household, 
from the page in the back staircase to the scullion in the 
kitchen, to be mustered and taken in a body to poll for 
Hood and Wray. The guards were led to the poll in com- 
panies by their officers. General St John, brother of Lord 
Bolingbroke, was dismissed from his office of Groom of the 
Bedchamber to His Majesty for voting for Fox, and Mr. 
Austin, a distinguished artist, received positive orders to 
withdraw his paintings from the Royal Academy Exhibition 
for the like reason. On the second day of the poll, each 
candidate found it necessary to marshal the electors at his 
own committee-room, and march them under a strong escort 
of sailors, soldiers, bullies, thieves, and prize-fighters to and 
from the hustings; pitched battles frequently occurred" 
between opposing parties when they met, and the ground 
was left covered with patients for the hospitals. 

Fox had a committee of ladies, amongst whom were many 
of the most celebrated beauties of the day, the Duchesses 
of Rutland and Portland, the Countesses of Carlisle and 
Derby, Ladies Beauchamp and Duncannon, and other 
ladies of rank. These were presided over by the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, who canvassed the voters, attended 
the meetings, sometimes in male attire, spoke, cajoled, 
chaffed, drank, smoked, treated, promised, begged, ordered, 
bullied, threatened, sung, danced, prayed, cried, and freely 
bestowed kisses for promises of votes, to further the cause 
of her man. Her Grace of Rutland superintend.ed the 
distribution of rum grog to Lord Hood's sailors and soldiers, 
in order that being drunk, Fox's partizans might the more 
easily defeat them, and she encouraged the fierce battles 
between them and the Newport butchers with their marrow- 
bones and cleavers. 

In the election of 1788 Admiral Hood was opposed by 
Lord John Townshend. The open and outrageous manner 
in which the Government influence was avowed, and 
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brought to bear in support of their candidate, exceeded all 
past example. Every engine of power was applied to awe 
and intimidate the electors. Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, 
canvassed in broad daylight from door to door. His 
brother, Lord Chatham, the new naval minister, suspended 
all business at the Board of Admiralty, and the clerks were 
used as election agents, and the junior lords, half-pay 
lieutenants, and midshipmen canvassed and distributed 
cockades. The crews of men-of-war were brought from 
Portsmouth and Sheerness, to the number of more than 500, 
and in two pitched battles which took place between them 
and the chairmen were led on by their officers. The list 
of wounded and killed in the several conflicts was published 
daily ; no less than 253, who were dangerously wounded, 
were taken to the several hospitals or various medical men, 
and ten of them died of their wounds. No placeman was 
allowed even the miserable refuge of neutrality, and even 
the personal friends of Lord John Townshend were com- 
pelled to vote against him. The influence of the East India 
Company was exerted to the utmost in support of Hood, 
and Lord Chatham wrote to one of the bishops, requiring 
that Right Reverend Father in God " to exert himself in 
favour of Admiral Hood, and to make a return of his 
canvass every morning." The expenses must have been 
enormous. Ten guineas were given by the court party for 
a vote, and their opponents sometimes outbid them. 
Ribbons and cockades were scattered amongst the populace 
from the chariots of Hood and the ministers as they'passed, 
and dispersed with unsparing liberality from the hustings, 
and they exulted in the fact, that in one week they had 
compelled Lord John Townshend's party to spend in ribbons 
alone ^1,500 more than they had originally allotted for 
that purpose. Mr. Pitt did not scruple to say, " If we carry 
the election, we shall not think much of ;£i 50,000." 

Yet the King, at this time, in his speech from the throne, 
called upon his people " to maintain that Constitution which 
had so long protected the liberties and promoted the happi- 
ness of every class of his subjects." Was not that a solemn 
mockery ? Not for years only, but for centuries, the whole 
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power and influence of the Crown, and its ministers, and the 
aristocracy have been thus devoted to the corruption of the 
electors. Ought we not to think of this when we contem- 
plate the traces of that corruption in the present race of 
electors in the old borough towns ? 

At the Reform period the English representatives nomi- 
nally consisted of 

Country Representatives 80 

City and borough do. ...... 398 

Two Universities, two each 4 

482 

But long prior to that date it had become notorious that 
some thirty-five of those boroughs, returning seventy-one 
members, had become private property, transferable by sale 
and purchase, the same as an estate in land, and, like it, 
hereditary, and descending with the family estate to the heir. 
Several of these boroughs belonged to the same individual, 
and the greater part of them to peers of the realm. 

In 46 other boroughs the number of electors did not 
amount to 50, and in 37 others they did not exceed 100. 

The late Lord Grey stated, in 1793, that the majority of 
the House of Commons were elected by less than fifteen 
thousand electors ! and that one hundred and fifty-four 
individuals nominated no less than three hundred members ; 
and he undertook to prove by legal documents that of this 
number one hundred were actually returned by peers ! 

In the publications of 183 1 it was impudently admitted, 
that "nine peers possessed among them 32 of these 
boroughs, and," as it was proudly recorded, "were lords 
also of the noblest landed estates in the kingdom ; " that 
" the number of individuals' (peers and commoners together) 
exercising an influence more or less direct in borough elec- 
tions was no less than 158, consisting of 89 peers, and 69 
wealthy commoners, forming together a large and influential 
portion of the natural aristocracy of the realm." " All of 
them prone from besetting temptations to become subser- 
vient to the Crown," and, " having a tendency from interest 
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to join with the ministry of the day, under circumstances of 
difficulty or temporary unpopularity." " But in this very 
violation, this seeming violation of principle," it was said, 
" lay the redeeming virtue of the whole ; for, if the minister 
could not rely upon a majority on certain questions, it was 
obvious that the machine of government must stand still." 
It was boldly and unblushingly contended, ".that whilst on 
the one hand it was annually declared to be illegal for any 
peer, or minister, or servant of the Crown to interfere in 
elections, it was nevertheless the practice, and the beneficial 
practice, for many peers and servants of the Crown largely 
to influence such elections ; that whilst on the one hand the 
procuring the return of any member to serve in Parliament 
by means of any gift or promise was in the eye of the law a 
highly penal offence, it was at the same time a matter of 
perfect notoriety that seats in Parliament were daily sold for 
money ; and it might be maintained, on grounds incontro- 
vertible, that if seats were no longer to be obtained for money, 
the safe and beneficial working of the Constitution would be 
most essentially endangered ; the vitality of the system being, 
by a strange and fortuitous combination of mutually counter- 
acting powers, preserved by a continual infringement of the 
letter of its rules." (See the Quarterly Review, and other 
publications of the day.) 

In the other boroughs bribery and corruption prevailed 
to an enormous extent ; elections were often known to cost 
from ^100,000 to ^200,000, and the riotous scenes which 
prevailed during contested elections were in the highest 
degree demoralizing and revolting. The numerous statutes 
passed to put down bribery and corruption prove the extent 
to which they prevailed, but they prove also the unscrupu- 
lous audacity of the aristocracy in their encroachments upon 
the Constitution and the liberties of the people ; for it was 
they who bribed and corrupted, and it was they and their 
nominees who passed these statutes, not for the purpose of 
suppressing their own bribery, but of punishing the victims 
of their own pollution — when found out. The electors 
naturally became like Spartan thieves, ashamed not of the 
crime itself (in which they were but participators with their 
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superiors in wealth, position, education, and intelligence), 
but only of being detected. 

Such was the constitution of the House of Commons 
previous to the Reform Act ; such was the state of the 
representation which the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Sir Robert Peel, and the Tories and Conservatives ot 
that day defended as a normal, healthy, and proper state. 
True, the great cities, towns, and districts of Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and the Metropolis were not 
represented at all, and a very large majority of those occu- 
pying seats in the People's House were nominated thereto 
by peers of the realm, but it was said " the system worked 
well," the unrepresented were " virtually represented " by 
members chosen for them, if not by them, and that those 
who took this good office upon themselves had " a stake in 
the country ; " but they forgot that the stake was their own 
stake, the stake of " the upper ten thousand," and not the 
stake of " the lower ten millions," with whose property and 
rights they were thus politically gambling. 



HOW THE REFORM ACT AMENDED IT. 

By the Reform Act fifty-six of the decayed boroughs were 
entirely disfranchised, and thirty others were deprived of 
one member each ; and one borough, which had formerly 
four members, was reduced to two only. The constituencies 
of the boroughs remaining were largely increased by the 
addition of the £>io householders rated to the relief of the 
poor and paying the rates. 

Twenty-two new boroughs were created to return two 
members each, and twenty new boroughs to return one 
member each, making sixty-four new borough members. 
But, on the other hand, the county constituencies were 
largely increased by the enfranchisement of three new 
classes of voters, namely, copyholders, leaseholders, and 
occupying tenants, paying a rent of ^£50 a-year. New 

c 2 
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counties could not be created, but Yorkshire and twenty-six 
other counties were divided, and received two additional 
members each, and eight other counties had one additional 
member each, making a total addition to the county repre- 
sentation of sixty-two members. 

This great increase in the county constituencies and the 
county representation was, before and beyond all others, the 
most important feature in the Reform Act, and has rendered 
it, as Lord Grey and Lord Althorpe both predicted it 
would render it, "the most aristocratic measure that ever 
passed the House of Commons" The county constituencies 
have been thoroughly corrupted by the operation of the"* 
Chandos Clause, which enfranchised the occupying tenants, 
a class in the same predicament now as their predecessors 
the copyholders, who were described " as little better than 
villeins absolutely dependent upon their lords." We pray 
their pardon if we libel them ; but a host of good authorities 
may be cited for the correctness of the opinion. For those 
of the Tory creed we cite Lord Derby himself, who has 
stated that, "before a county is contested the candidate 
inquires the names, politics, and influence of the. principal 
landowners, and does not inquire as to the numbers or 
politics of the constituency," and the reason is obvious. 
For those of the Whig school we cite, in addition to Lords 
Grey and Althorpe already quoted, the facetious Sydney 
.Smith, who says that " nineteen tenants out of twenty care 
nothing about their votes, and pull off their opinions as 
easily to their landlords as they do their hats ; they have 
no more predilection for whom they vote than organ pipes 
have for what tunes they have to play." 

The great aim and object of the Reform party was to 
deprive the aristocracy of their unconstitutional powers 
over the House of Commons and restore the representation 
to the people, and it was thought those objects would be 
accomplished by the disfranchisement of the rotten boroughs, 
&c. ; but, as we shall shortly see, a great number of 
boroughs, as rotten, in fact, as those in Schedule A, were 
still left in the hands of the aristocracy. No less than 
eighty of these small boroughs required to have the adjoin- 
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ing parishes and districts added to them, in order to raise 
the number of their votes to three hundred — the number 
then considered requisite. A great number of the Whig 
boroughs were not disfranchised. Of five nominations 
Lord Fitzwilliam lost only one, out of the same number the 
Duke of Norfolk lost but two, and the Duke of Devonshire, 
who also held five, retained them all. Nevertheless, great 
was the noise and commotion raised by the opponents of 
this measure, and terrible were the denunciations levelled 
at all its advocates, who were openly branded as " a motley 
host of atheists, deists, saints, free thinkers, radicals, re- 
publicans, and revolutionists;" and the Bill "as a Bill 
which would effect revolution in the country, destroy the 
throne, despoil the church, abolish the House of Lords, 
overthrow the constitution, violate property, ruin credit, 
desolate the country, annihilate liberty, and make the 
delegates to Parliament absolute in the hands of some one 
or more despots." (See the Duke of Newcastle's Address.) 

The lordly usurpers of the "property-right" to send 
their own personal nominees to represent the people in 
the House of Commons, openly talked of the correction 
of that abuse as an act of spoliation, and unblushingly 
contended that the so-called freemen also had a chartered 
" property-right " in the "privileges" they had so grossly 
abused, which entitled them to pecuniary compensation. 

The Bill passed, but no revolution ensued ; a quarter of 
a century has since elapsed, and yet the throne stands ; the 
church has not been despoiled, but still revels in its indo- 
lence and corruption ; the House of Lords has not been 
" abolished ; " the Constitution has not been overthrown ; 
property is still inviolate ; credit higher and better than at 
any former period ; the country, instead of being desolated, 
is more densely populated ; liberty still lives and thrives ; 
and the delegates to Parliament are still of the same cast 
and character — the majority of them delegates of members 
of the House of Lords. 
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WHAT IT NOW IS— 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER THE PASSING OF THE 
REFORM BILL. 

Now bearing carefully in mind what the representation 
ought to be, let us see what it actually is at the present 
time. In the first place, in a population of nearly thirty 
millions, we have about six millions of adult" males capable 
of voting, and only one of those six millions are allowed 
to vote. Five-sixths of those entitled to vote are deprived 
of their right, and we want to know the reason why ? That 
is one question. 

But that is not all. Of the one million entitled to vote, 
a very small minority sends a very large majority of the 
members, leaving to the great majority of the electors only 
a very small minority of the members, who are conse- 
quently entirely swamped on divisions. 

Even this is not the worst, for those small minorities 
being under the influence of the neighbouring aristocracy 
and landowners, the members they elect are in fact but the 
nominees of noble lords who are peers of Parliament, and 
of landowners aspiring to become peers. 

The tables subjoined exhibit a picture of the present 
state of the representation in England, which cannot fail 
to astonish those who have deluded themselves into the 
belief that Reform is not needed. If it fails to arouse a 
corresponding degree of indignation, it will be because the 
people of this country, besides being the worthiest of good 
government, are the most patient and enduring under bad 
government, of any people in Europe. 

Table No. I. contains a list, in three parts, of the 53 
boroughs which return one member each, with the popu- 
lation and registered electors, and the names of the peers 
and landowners whose influence predominates in each. The 
first part of this Table comprises a list of 29 of those 
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boroughs, each with a population under 10,000, the aggre- 
gate population of the 29 amounting to only 190,298, 
and the aggregate number of electors in the 29 amount- 
ing to only 9,992 ; the aggregate population and electors 
being about one-third those of the single borough of the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Table No. II. contains a similar list, in five parts, of 
the 134 cities and boroughs in England returning two 
members each, with the population, electors, and peers 
exercising predominant influence therein. The first part 
of this table comprises a list of 42 boroughs, all with popu- 
lations under 10,000, but returning 84 members. Their 
aggregate population is 279,147, whereas the population of 
the single borough of 

Finsbury is 323,772, and exceeds such aggregate by 44,625 

Of Liverpool . ,, 376,065 ,, „ 96,918 

Of Manchester „ 316,213 „ „ 37>°66 

Of Marylebone „ 370,957 » »» 91,810 

Of T.Hamlets,, 539>m „ „ 259,964 

1,926,118 

Thus the Tower Hamlets, with a population of more 
than half a million, has only two representatives, whilst 
.these 42 boroughs, with a population less than that by more 
than a quarter of a million, have 84 members, and, upon a 
division of the House upon any vital question, can swamp 
the representation of that immense mass of people by a 
majority of no less than 82. Nay, if we take the aggre- 
gate populations of the 29 boroughs before mentioned, and 
those of the 42 boroughs together, they make but 469,445, 
represented by 113 members, being 69,666 less than the 
population of the Tower Hamlets, represented by two 
members only. 

Table No. III. contains a list of the counties and 
divisions of counties in England, with the names of the 
peers and landowners whose influence governs the choice 
of the electors. Only one out of the whole number can 
be said to be free from such domination. 

Table No. IV. contains a list of 169 peers, viz., 20 
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Dukes, 19 Marquesses, 83 Earls, and 47 Viscounts and 
Barons, who notoriously, and in flagrant contravention of 
the law and violation of the Constitution, " interfere in the 
election of members of the House of Commons, " and 
control the choice of the electors, with the names of the 
respective boroughs and counties in which their influence 
predominates, and the number of members whose return 
they thus influence. 

Here then we have " a picture in little " of the actual 
working of that " glorious Constitution " of which we so 
much boast, —of that " full and free representation of the 
people " which we have fondly believed was guaranteed by 
so many checks and counterchecks ; at least we can easily 
sum up what is left to us of it. 

Of 53 boroughs, returning one member each, not half a 
dozen are free from the domination, more or less, of the 
government, the aristocracy, the landed interest, or money. 

Of 42 boroughs, returning two each, not one is free. 

Of 33 others, also returning two each, not one is free. 

Of 2 1 of larger population only three are free, but the 
influence generally is more slight 

Of 18 others, still larger, not half a dozen are free from 
aristocratic or government influence : and it is only when 
we come to the 19 largest constituencies that the column 
for influence becomes a blank. 

Of all the 40 counties, only one, and that is Middlesex, 
can be said to be free of aristocratic domination, though 
in some it is of course but slight, and in many is more or 
less neutralized by the equally balanced forces of rival 
factions, the Whig and Tory families. 

Nearly half the peerage are notoriously committed to 
these infractions of positive law, and violations of that 
Constitution, the praises of which are ever on their lips, 
and the circumvention of which is the first and dearest ob- 
ject of many of their hearts. 



Of 22 Dukes no less than 20 *) 

Of iic EJ?ls eSSeS !! 83 f are misdem eaning delinquents. 
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Of 115 Earls 

And of 218 Viscts. & Barons 
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Many of these noblemen are lord-lieutenants of counties, 
most of them justices of the peace, frequently engaged in 
the administration of the criminal law, sitting in judgment 
upon the petty crimes and misdemeanours of their poorer 
fellow subjects ; all of them are of course hereditary legis- 
lators, and most of them highly moral and religious cha- 
racters. Yet every one of them is a known published and 
avowed violator of his country's laws ; not its petty munici- 
pal laws, but its vital constitutional laws, for which he is 
liable to be arraigned at the bar of a criminal court and 
tried and convicted. It is one of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, to instruct Her Majesty's Attorney- 
General to prosecute, by impeachment or otherwise, any 
peer of Parliament, or any other party guilty of violating 
any of their privileges ; and in times past, and even recently 
in some other respects, they have been accustomed to re- 
gard those privileges with the most jealous care, and to 
visit any such violations with the utmost rigour. How is it 
that these dangerous and destructive encroachments have 
so long been permitted to go on unrepressed and un- 
avenged ? The reason is obvious — the great bulk of the 
members are particeps criminis. 

The Tables are taken chiefly from Dod's " Electoral 
Facts," a compilation which has gone through two editions 
unquestioned, and professes to be " founded upon 20 years' 
collections made with a view to more than 20 editions of 
the * Parliamentary Companion.' " 
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TABLE I. 

BOROUGHS RETURNING ONE MEMBER EACH. 

Part i. — Twenty-nine Boroughs with Populations under 
10,000 each.. 



Boroughs. 


Popula- 
tion 


Regstd. 
Electrs. 


Peers and others exercising influence. 


Abingdon 


5,954 


312 


Earl of Abingdon. 


Arundel 


2,748 


208 


Duke of Norfolk. 


Ashburton ... 


3,432 


236 


Lord Clinton. 


Banbury 


8,7*5 


49I 


Mrq. Bute ; Col. North (Guildford T.) 


Bewdley 


7,3i8 


390 


Lord Lyttleton ; Sir T. Winnington. 


Calne 


5»i9S 


l60 


Marquis of Lansdowne paramount. 


Christchurch... 


7,475 
4,5°8 


313 


Earl of Malmesbury. 


Dartmouth ... 


302 


The Seales of Mount Boone. 


Droitwich ... 


7,096 


367 


The Foley and Pakington families. 


Eye ... 


7,53i 


356 


Sir E. Kerrison, Bart. 


Helston 


7,328 


317 


Duke of Leeds. 


Horsham 


5,947 


350 


Duke of Norfolk; R. H. Hurst, Esq. 


Launceston ... 


6,005 


361 


Duke of Northumberland. 


Liskeard 


6,204 


343 


Sir J. S. Trelawny. 

Earl of Westmorland for upwards 


Lyme Regis ... 


3,5i6 


309 








of a century, now money. 


Malmesbury ... 


6,998 


309 


Earls Suffolk & Radnor,& L. Holland. 


Midhurst 


7,021 


279 


Earls Digby and Egmont. 


Northallerton 


4,995 


281 


Earl of Harewood ; Miss Peirse — 
for a century. 


Petersfield ... 


5,55o 


353 


Sir W. G. H. Joliffe, Bart. 


Reigate 


4,927 


228 


Earl Somers and Lord Monson. 


Rye 


8,541 


562 


Mr. Jer. Smith and money. 


St. Ives 


9,872 


578 


The Praed family and others. 


Shaftesbury ... 


9,404 


509 


Marquis of Westminster paramount, 
Earl of Shaftesbury a little. 








Thirsk 


5,319 


357 


Sir R. Frankland. [son, Esq. 


Wallingford ... 


8,064 


428 


The Blackstone family ; A. Morn- 


Wareham 


7,218 


418 


J. H. Calcraft, Esq., and J. S. W. 
S. E. Drax, Esq. 


Westbury 


7,029 
,£__ 


3H 


Sir Massey Lopes ; las. Wilson, Esq. 

T>_-1 _r T> 1 1 - 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 

Part 2.— Nine Boroughs with Populations above 10,000 and 
under 20,000. 



Boroughs. 



Clitheroe 
Frome 



Great Grimsby 
Hythe 

Kendall 
Kidderminster 
Morpeth 
Whitby 
Whitehaven ... 



Popula- 
tion. 



n,479 
10,178 



12,263 
13,164 

11,829 
18,462 
10,012 
10,989 
18,916 



Regstd. 
Electrs. 



448 
383 



86l 
856 

382 

495 
415 
454 
535 



Peers and others exercising influence. 



Duke of Buccleuch. 

Marquis of Bath, Earl of Cork and 

Orrery, Thos. P. Sheppard, Esq., 

and Donald Nicoll, Esq. 
Earl of Yarborough ; Mr. Heneage. 
Earl of Radnor ; Mr. Majoribanks ; 

Baron Rothschild. 
Earl of Lonsdale ; Sir Richd.Tufton. 
Lord Ward; the Bests of Blakebrook. 
Earl of Carlisle. 
Earl of Lonsdale. 
Earl of Lonsdale paramount. 



Part 3. — Fifteen Boroughs with Populations above 20,000. 



Ashton-under- 

Lyne 
Bury 

Chatham 

Cheltenham ... 

Dudley 
Gateshead ... 

Huddersfield 
Monmouth .. 

Rochdale 

South Shields 

Tynemouth & 

N. Shields 
Wakefield . 
Walsall 
Warrington . 
Salford 



29,791 


937 


31,362 
28,424 


959 
i,37i 


35,051 
37,962 
25,568 


2,400 
912 
711 


30,880 
26,512 


1,415 
1,676 


29,195 


1,160 


28,974 


925 


29,170 
22,057 
25,680 

23,363 
85,108 


883 
850 

1,026 
701 

2,950 



Earl of Stamford, lord of manor ; 
but no influence. 

Earl of Derby ; slight. 

The Admiralty ; no instance to the 
contrary. 

Earl Fitzhardinge. 

Lord Ward. 

The Bishop of Durham, and Mr. 
Cuthbert Ellison. 

Sir John William Ramsden, Bart. 

Duke of Beaufort for many genera- 
tions ; the Morgans of Tredegar. 

J. Bright & Co., manufacturers ; the 
Entwisles some. 

Dean and Chapter of Durham and 
Shipowners. 

Duke of Northumber. & Shipowners. 
Earl of Harewood. 
The Forsters, bankers. 
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TABLE II. 

BOROUGHS RETURNING TWO MEMBERS. 

Part i.— Forty- two Boroughs with Populations under 
10,000. 



Boroughs. 



Andover 

Bodmin 

Bridgnorth ... 

Bridport 

Buckingham.. 

Chichester .. 

Chippenham.. 

Cirencester .., 

Cockermouth 

Devizes 

Dorchester 

Evesham 
Guildford 

Harwich 

Hertford 

Honiton 

Huntingdon 

Knaresborough 

Leominster 

Lewes 

Lichfield 

Ludlow 

Lymington 

Maldon 

Malton 

Marlborough 



Marlow, Great 
Newport, I.W. 



Popula- 


Regstd. 


tion. 


Electrs. 


5,395 


24I 


6,337 


367 


7,610 


717 


7,566 


524 


8,069 


349 


8,682 


757 


6,283 


300 


6,096 


434 


7,275 


355 


6,554 


373 


6,394 


432 


4,605 


349 


6,740 


648 


4,451 


272 


6,605 


685 


3,427 


273 


6,219 


390 


5,536 


242 


5,214 


551 


9,533 


713 


6,573 


836 


5,376 


450 


5,282 


338 


5,888 


845 


7,661 


539 


5,^35 


271 


6,533 


354 


8,047 


707 



Peers and others exercising influence. 



The Earl of Portsmouth and the 

Pollen families. 
Marquis of Hertford and the Vivian 

family. 
The Whitmore family. 
The Admiralty and money. 
Duke of Buckingham, for 170 years. 
Duke of Richmond ; J. A. Smith, Esq. 
John Neeld, Esq. 
Earl Bathurst. 
Earl Lonsdale formerly ; since Earl 

of Egremont, Gen. Wyndham. 
The Estcourt and Sotheron families. 
Earl of Shaftesbury, H. G. Sturt, 

Esq., and Mr. Williams. 
Lord Northwick ; Mr. Rudge. 
Earl of Onslow for 150 years ; Lord 

Grantley ; R. D. Mangles, Esq. 
Mr. John Bagshaw ; money. 
Marq. of Salisbury and Earl Cowper. 
Mr. Locke. 
Earl of Sandwich. 
Duke of Devonshire ; the Slingsby 

family. 
Mr. John Arkwr'ght. 
Lord Dacre ; money. 
Earl of Lichfield & Marq. of Anglesey. 
Earl Powis. 
Sir G. Burrard, Bart. 
Lord Rayleigh ; money. 
Earl Fitz william. 
Marquis of Ailesbury ever since the 

Restoration. 
Mr. T. Peers Williams ; Sir W. R. 

Clayton, Bart. 
Money. 
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TABLE II.— Continued. 



Boroughs. 



Popula- 


Regstd. 


tion. 


Electrs. 


8,672 


Sl l 


9,255 


508 


4,969 


340 


6,080 


353 


8,933 


566 


8',o86 


382 
492 


5,878 


37o 


4,o75 


200 


4,419 


37i 


4,736 


325 


9,458 


679 


9,596 


712 


7,179 


346 


279,147 


I9,33i 



Peers and others exercising influence. 



Peterborough 

Poole... 

Richmond 

Ripon 

Stamford 

Tamworth 

Tavistock 

Tewkesbury 

Thetford 

Totnes 
Wells 

Weymouth 
Windsor 



WycombeHigh 



Earl Fitzwilliam wholly. 

The Guests of Dowlais ; money. 

Earl of Zetland. 

Earl de Grey. 

Marquis of Exeter. 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart., and Marq. of 

Duke of Bedford. [Townshend. 

John Martin, Esq. ; money. 

Duke of Grafton and Lord Ash- 
burton, divided by agreement. 

Duke of Somerset. 

Dean and Chapter one seat. 

The late Sir F. Johnstone's trustees. 

The Ministry through the Castle 
influence one seat, and Reid, 
Neville and Co. brewers. 

Lord Carrington, and the Dash wood 
family. 



(Average 6,646.) 



Part 2. — Above 10,000 and under 20,000. 

Earl Fortesque and money. 

Duke of Bedford and Mr.Whitbread. 

Marq. of Waterford ; Sir F. Blake ; 
money. 

Lord Wenloch ; money. 

Lord Aveland ; money. 

Earl of Egmont and Poulett family 
— now Col. Tynte ; money. 

Duke of Grafton and Marquis of 
Bristol, one each. 

Money. 

Money. 

Earl of Durham ; Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. 

Earl I'itzhardinge one seat. 

Earl Dysart, Earl Brownlow, Earl 
of Harrowby, & Sir G. E. Welby. 



Barnstaple ... 

Bedford 

Berwick 


",37i 
",693 
15,094 


771 
910 

781 


Beverley 
Boston 
Bridgwater ... 


10,058 
17,518 
10,317 


1,187 
987 
688 


BurySt. Edmds 


13,900 


741 


Canterbury ... 
Colchester ... 
Durham 


18,398 
19,443 
13,188 


1,874 
1,258 

1,157 


Gloucester ... 
Grantham ... 


17,572 
10,873 


1,621 
774 
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TABLE II.— Continued. 



Boroughs. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Regstd. 
Electrs. 



Peers and others exercising influence. 



Hastings 
Hereford 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Lynn Regis .., 

Newark 

Newcastle-un- 
der-Lyme .., 

Penryn & Fal 
mouth 

Pontefract .. 



Rochester 
Salisbury 
Sandwich and 

Deal 
Scarborough . 

Shrewsbury . 

Stafford 

Taunton 

Tiverton 

Truro 

Warwick 
Winchester . 



17,011 
12,113 

16,168 
17,536 
19,335 
",330 
10,569 
13292 
",5I5 

1*938 
11,657 
12,710 

12,915 

19,681 
11,829 
14,176 
u,i44 
io,733 

io,973 
13,704 



1,090 
1,013 

i,393 

1,363 

1,176 

867 

1,090 

907 

684 



1,269 
680 
960 

895 

1,666 

1,246 

790 

461 

607 

723 
788 



Money. 

Earl Somers; the Prices, Clives, 

and Scudamore- Stanhopes. 
Earls of Lonsdale and Derby, and 

Duke of Hamilton some. 
Colonel Sibthorp ; Lord Monson ; 

Earl of Buckingham. 
Duke of Portland and Earl of 

Orford, divide. 
Duke of Newcastle ; Earl Winchel- 

sea; Lord Middleton. 
Duke of Sutherland and money. 

The Government; Lady Basset at 

Penryn. 
Viscount Galway; Earl of Har- 

wood, by purchase; Earl Mex- 

borough, money. 
Government. 
Earl Radnor formerly. 
Lord Warden of Cinque Ports and 

Ministry. 
Duke of Rutland ; Marquis of Nor- 

manby ; Lord Londesborough. 
Money; ^100,000 spent in 1796. 
Earl Talbot. 

Right Hon. H. Labouchere. 
Earl of Harrowby ; Mr. Heathcote. 
Earl of Falmouth and Marquis of 

Hertford, and the Bankers. 
Earl of Warwick and Brooke. 
Duke of Buckingham ; St. J. Mild- 
may. 



Part 3. — Above 20,000 and under 40,000. 



Aylesbury 

Cambridge 
Carlisle 



26,794 

27,815 
26,310 



1,417 

1,984 
1,134 



The Buckingham and Burlington 
families ; diminished by reform. 

Duke of Rutland ; less since reform. 

Earl of Lonsdale, Earl of Carlisle, 
and Sir James Graham. 
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TABLE II. — Continued. 



Boroughs. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Regstd. 
Electrs. 


Peers and others exercising influence. 


Chester 


27,766 


2,524 


Marq. of Westminster, some mem- 
ber of whose family has sat since 
the Restoration. 


Coventry 


3<5,8l2 


4i502 




Cricklade 


35,503 


1,647 


Lords Clarendon and Radnor ; Mr. 
Gordon, Mr.Goddard, &Mr.Neeld 


Dover 


22,244 


2,064 


Government, and the Lord Warden. 


Halifax 


33,582 


1,200 


Mr. Norris; Mr. Rawson. 


Ipswich 


32,9H 


1,838 


Money. 


Macclesfield ... 


39,048 


1,058 


Mr. Ryle, banker. 


Maidstone ... 


20,801 


i,75i 


Earl of Romney & Winchels. j money 


Northampton 


26,657 


2,263 


Earl Spencer ; Bouverie family. 


Oxford 


27.943 


2,818 


The Colleges; Earl of Abingdon 


Reading 


3M56 


i,399 


[formerly. 


Shoreham 


30,553 


1,865 


Duke of Norfolk ; Gen. Wyndham. 


Southampton 


35,305 


2,419 




Stroud 


36,535 


1,328 


Lord Ducie. 


Wenlock 


20,588 


905 


Earl of Bradford, Lord Forester, 
and Sir W. W. Wynn. 


Wigan 


31,941 


7i8 


Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
and Earl of Bradford. 


Worcester ... 


27,528 


2,290 


Money. 


Yarmouth ... 


30,879 


1,249 


Earl of Lichfield some. 


Pari 


* 4.— Abc 


>VE 40,000 AND UNDER 8o,000. 


Bath 


54,240 


3,278 


Duke of Cleveland some. 


Blackburn ... 


46,536 


1,258 




Bolton 


61,171 


1,671 




Brighton 


69*673 


3.675 


Marquis of Bristol some. 


Derby 


40,609 


2,448 


Duke of Devonshire chiefly. 


Devonport ... 


5o,i59 
40,688 


2,407 


The Admiralty paramount. 


Exeter 


2,501 


The Earl of Devon ; Lord Poltimore 


Leicester 


60,584 


3,853 


[a little. 


Norwich 


68,195 


5,390 


Money. 


Nottingham ... 


57,407 


5,26o 


Duke of Newcastle and money. 


Oldham 


72,357 


1,890 


Mr. Fielden. 


Plymouth 


52,221 


2,482 


Government. 


Portsmouth ... 


72,096 


3,332 
2,854 


The Admiralty. 


Preston 


69,542 


Earl of Derby formerly. 


Retford, East 


46,054 


2,7lO 


Duke of Newcastle and EarlManvers 


Stockport 


53,835 


1,341 




Sunderland ... 


67,394 


i,973 


Sir H. Williamson, Aid. Thompson, 


York 


40,359 


4,133 


[and Mr. Hudson. 
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TABLE II. — Continued. 
Part 5 — Above 80,000. 



Boroughs. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Registered 
Electors. 


Proposed 

addition 

1 to every 

25,000. 


Total 
Members. 




Birmingham ... 


232,841 


7,936 


7 


9 




Bradford 


103,778 


2,683 


2 


4 




Bristol 


137,328 


12,548 


3 


5 




Finsbury 


323,772 


20,025 
6,308 


10 


12 




Greenwich ... 


105,784 


2 


4 




Hull 


84,690 


5,221 


1 


3 




Lambeth 


251,345 


18,131 


8 


10 




Leeds 


172,270 


6,406 


4 


6 




Liverpool 


376,065 


17,433 


13 


15 




London (City) 


127,869 


20,728 


1 


5 




Manchester ... 


316,213 


18,483 


10 


12 




Marylebone ... 


370,957 


I9,7lO 


12 


14 




Newca«tle-on- 












Tyne 


87,784 


5,269 


1 


3 




Sheffield 


I35,3IO 


5.322 


3 


5 




Southwark ... 


172,863 


9,458 


4 


6 




Stoke-upon- 












Trent 


84,027 


1,778 


1 


3 




TowerHamlets 


539, "i 


28,406 


19 


21 




Westminster... 


241,611 


14,883 


7 


9 




Wolverhmptn. 


119,748 


3,587 


2 


4 




Salford 






2 


3 
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TABLE III. 

The English Counties and the Peers and Landowners 
whose Influence governs the Elections. 



Counties. 


Mbrs 

3 


Bedford 


Berkshire 


3 


Buckingham... 


3 


Cambridge ... 


3 


Cheshire, N.... 


2 


Ditto S. ... 


2 


Cornwall, E. 


2 


Ditto W. 


2 


Cumberland, E 


2 


Ditto W. 


2 


Derby, N. ... 
Ditto S. ... 


2 
2 


Devon, N. ... 


2 


DittoS. ... 


2 


Dorset 


3 


Durham, N. ... 


2 


Ditto S. ... 


2 


Essex, N. 


2 



Peers and Landowners exercising influence. 



Duke of Bedford always one ; Earl de Grey ; 
Lord Ongley; the Turners and Pym fami- 
lies, and Marquis of Bute's Trustees. 

Lords Braybroke, Amesbury, and Radnor, but 
little. 

Duke of Buckingham always one ; the Dash- 
wood-King and Cavendish families ; Duke of 
Portland and Earl Buckinghamshire. 

Duke of Rutland ; Earl of Hardwicke equal ; 
Duke of Bedford. 

Lord Stanley of Alderly ; Earl Stamford ; Eger- 
ton and Legh families. 

Marquis of Westminster; Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley ; Egertons of Dalton. 

Lord Vivian and Earl St. Germains, &c, much 
divided. 

Earl Falmouth, Duke of Leeds, Lord Clinton, 
&c, divided. 

Earl of Carlisle ; Howards of Corby ; Sir James 
Graham. 

Earl Lonsdale ; General Wyndham, heir of 
Earl Egremont. 

Duke of Devonshire chiefly. 

Lord Vernon ; Duke of Portland ; the Mundy 
and Crewe families. 

Families of Bastard, Acland, Palk, Earl For- 
tescue, and Earl of Portsmouth's heir. 

Duke of Bedford ; Earl of Morley ; Earl of 
Devon, &c. 

Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Portman, Lord Ri- 
vers, Earl of Ilchester, and others. 

E. Durham ; Marq. Londonderry; Lord Ravens- 
worth ; Mr. Cuthbert Ellison of Hepburn. 

Duke of Cleveland ; Bishop of Durham ; Mr. 
Shafto ; Countess of Strathmore. 

Viscount Maynard ; Lord Braybroke ; Sir 
John Tyrell. 
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TABLE III.— Continued. 



Counties. 


Mbxs 


Peers and Landowners exercising influence. 


Essex, S. ,.. 


2 


Lord Petrej families of Houblon, Conyers, 
Honeywood, and Bramstone. 


Gloucester, E. 


2 


Duke of Beaufort chiefly ; Earl Ducie ; Duke 
of Norfolk and Earl Fitzhardinge some. 


Ditto W.... 


2 


Earl Fitzhardinge ; Earl Ducie for many years, 
but Duke of Beaufort now. 


Hampshire, N. 


2 


Marquis Winchester ; Earl Carnarvon ; Sir W. 

Heathcote. 
Mr. Fleming chiefly ; Earl of Malmesbury ; 


DittoS. ... 


2 






Duke of Wellington; the Comptons and 






Kingsmills. 


Hereford 


3 


Dukes of Norfolk and Lord Foley formerly ; 
but now the Cotterills, Prices, and Foleys of 
Stoke Edith. 


Hertford 


3 


Mr. Halsey, for many generations since the Re- 
volution ; Earl of Verulam ; Marquis Salis- 
bury, Lord Dacre, and others. 


Huntingdon ... 


2 


Duke of Manchester, Earl of Sandwich, and 
Earl of Carysfort, some junior member of 
those families having sat for many genera- 
tions. 

The Knatchbulls for generations ; Earl of Win- 


Kent, E. 


2 






chelsea and Sir Richard Tufton. 


Ditto W.... 


2 


Marquis Camden. 


Lancaster, N. 


2 


Earl of Derby usually one ; Mr. Wilson Patten. 


Ditto S. ... 


2 


Earl of Ellesmere ; Earl Sefton ; Lord Skel- 
mersdale. 


Leicester, N. 


2 


Duke of Rutland one ; Earls Stamford and 
Ferrers, and Marquis of Hastings. 


Ditto S. ... 


2 


Sir H. Halford, Bart. 


Lincoln, N. ... 


2 


Earl of Yarborough chiefly. 


DittoS. ... 


2 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote chiefly ; Earls Brownlow, 
Winchelseaand Iindsey, and Marq. of Exeter. 


Middlesex ... 


2 


None. 


Monmouth ... 


2 


Duke of Beaufort and the Morgans of Tredegar. 


Norfolk, E. ... 


2 


Lord Wodehouse ; Earl of Oxford ; Marquis of 
Cholmondeley. 


Ditto W.... 


2 


Earl of Leicester ; Lord Hastings ; Marquis of 
Cholmondeley ; Lord C. Townshend ; Marquis 










Townshend. 
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TABLE III.— Continued. 



Counties. 


Mbrs 


Northampt. N. 


2 


Ditto S. ... 


2 


Northumber- 
land, N. 


2 ' 


Ditto S. ... 


2 


Nottingham, N. 


2 


DittoS. ... 


2 


Oxford 


3 


Rutland 


2 


Salop, N. ... 


2 


DittoS. ... 


2 


Somerset, E. 
Ditto W. 


2 
2 


Stafford N. ... 


2 


DittoS. ... 


2 


Suffolk, E. ... 


2 


Ditto W.... 


2 


Surrey, E. ... 


2 


Ditto W.... 


2 



Peers and Landowners exercising influence. 



Earls Fitzwilliam and Cardigan ; Duke of 
Cleveland and Lord Bateman. 

Earl Spencer, Duke of Grafton, and Earl of 
Pomfret ; Sir C. Knightley and the Cart- 
wrights of Aynho. 

Duke of Northumberland, Marquis of Water- 
ford, Earl of Tankerville, and Earl Grey, and 
the Grey family. 

Wentworth B. Beaumont ; Lord Hastings of 
Seaton Delaval ; Sir C. Monck ; Sir M. 
White-Ridley, the Brandlings of Gosworth. 

Dukes of Portland and Newcastle ; Earls Man- 
vers and Scarbrough. 

Dukes of Portland and Newcastle ; Earl Man- 
vers and Lord Middleton. 

Duke of Marlborough, Earl of Abingdon, Earl 
of Macclesfield, and Lord Camoys. 

The Earls of Gainsborough, Winchelsea, and 
Lonsdale ; Marquis of Exeter and Sir G. J. 
Heathcote. 

Lord Hill ; Sir V. Cobbett ; Duke of Suther- 
land ; Ormsby Gore ; Earl of Kilmorey, &c. 

Earl Powis ; Earl of Bradford ; Duke of Cleve- 
land. 

^ I The great number of large 

> Much divided, -i Estates preventing any pre- 

* I ponderating influence. 

Duke of Sutherland, Earls of Harrowby and 
Shrewsbury, and Lord Bagot. 

Marquis of Anglesey, the Earls Talbot, Stam- 
ford, Lichfield and Dartmouth, and Lord 
Hatherton. 

Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of Hertford, Earl 
of Stradbroke, and the Dysart family. 

Dukes of Grafton and Norfolk, Marquis of 
Bristol, and Lord Henniker. 

The Earls Egmont, Somers, Onslow, and Love- 
lace. 

The Earls Egmont, Onslow, and Lovelace ; 
and Lords Grantley; Londesborough, and 
Middleton. 



D 2 
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TABLE III.— Continued. 



Counties. 


Mbrs 


Peers and Landowners exercising influence. 


Sussex, E. ... 

Ditto W.... 
Warwick, N. 
Ditto S. ... 

Westmoreland 
Wiltshire, N. 

DittoS. ... 

Worcester, E. 

Ditto W.... 

Yorkshire, 
E. R. 

Ditto N.R. 
Ditto W.R. 


2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 


The Earls of Chichester and Abergavenny, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord de la Warr, and the 
Cavendish family. 

Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, and General 
Wyndham. 

The Earls of Bradford, Craven, Denbigh, and 
Aylesford ; and Lord Leigh. 

Earl of Warwick, Marquis of Northampton, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, and Marquis of 
Hertford. 

The Earl of Lonsdale. 

Lord Methuen ; Marquis of Lansdowne ; Mar- 
quis of Ailesbury. 

Earl of Pembroke, Lord Heytesbury, Duke of 
Somerset, Marquis of Bath, and Lord Radnor. 

Lord Ward, Lord Littleton, Vise. Northwick, 
the Foley. Family, and Sir J. Pakington. 

Earls Beauchamp, Somers, Coventry, and the 
Foley family. 

Lords Hotham, Wenlock, and Londesborough ; 
Sir Clifford Constable, the Cholmleys, and 
the Stricklands. 

Dukes of Northumberland, Cleveland, and 
Leeds ; Lord Faversham, Earls of Zetland 
and Carlisle, and the Johnston family. 

Earls Fitzwilliam, Scarbrough, Effingham, 
and Carlisle, and the Duke of Devonshire on 
the one side ; and the Earls de Grey, Hare- 
wood, Cardigan, and Wilton, Marquis of 
Hertford, and Lord Wharncliffe on the other. 
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TABLE IV. 

Peers interfering in Elections with their Boroughs and 
Counties, and the Number of Members whose Returns 
they influence (exclusive of Scotch and Irish Members). 

DUKES. 



Peers. 


Boroughs. 


Counties. 


Norfolk . 


Arundel 


I 


Gloucester, E. 


2 




Horsham 


I 


Hereford 


3 




Shoreham 


2 


Suffolk, W. . 
Sussex, E. 2, Do. W. 


2 
2 


Somerset . 


Totnes . 


2 


Wiltshire, S. . 


2 


Richmond 


Chichester 


2 


Sussex, W. . 


2 


Grafton . 


Thetford 


2 


Northampton, S. . 


2 




Bury St. Edmunds. 


2 


Suffolk, W. . 


2 


Beaufort . 


Monmouth . 


2 


Gloucester, E. 
Gloucester, W. 
Monmouth . 


2 
2 
2 


Leeds 


Helstone 


I 


Cornwall, W. 
Yorkshire, N.R. . 


2 

2 


Bedford . 


Tavistock 


2 


Bedford (always i) . 


3 




Bedford. 


2 


Cambridge . 
Devon, S. 


3 

2 


Devonshire 


Knatesborough 


2 


Derby, N. . 


2 




Derby . 


2 


Yorkshire, W.R. . 


2 


Marlborough . 


Woodstock . 


I 


Oxford . 


3 


Rutland . 


Scarborough . 


2 


Buckingham . 


3 




Cambridge . 


2 


Cambridge . 
Derby, S. . 
Leicester, N. 


3 

2 
2 


Hamilton 


Lancaster 


2 


Suffolk, E. . 


2 


Portland . 


Lynn Regis . 


2 


Nottingham, N. 
Ditto, S. 


2 
2 


Manchester 






Huntingdon . 
Nottingham, N. 
Ditto, S. 


2 


Newcastle 


Newark 


2 


2 




Nottingham . 
Retford East . 


2 


2 




2 






Northumberland 


Launceston . 


I 


Northumberland, N 


2 




Tynemouth . 


2 


Yorkshire, N.R. . 


2 


Buckingham 


Buckingham . 


2 


Buckingham 






Winchester . 


2 


[(always i) 


3 




Aylesbury 


2 
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TABLE IV.— Continued. 



Peers. 


Boroughs. 


Counties. 


Sutherland 


Newcas. -under-Lym< 


5 2 


Salop, N. . , 
Stafford, N. . 


2 








2 


Cleveland 


Bath . 


2 


Durham, S. . 
Northampton, N. . 
Salop, S. 
Yorkshire, N. R. . 


2 
2 
2 

2 


Buccleuch 


Clitheroe 


I 






Wellington 






Hampshire, S. 


2 




MARQUESSES. 




Winchester 




Hampshire, N. 


2 


Lansdowne 


Caine . 


I 


Wiltshire, N. 


2 


Townshend 


Tamworth 


2 


Norfolk, W. . 


2 


Salisbury 


Hertford 


2 


Hertford 


3 


Bath 


Frome . . 


I 


Wiltshire, S. . 


2 


Hertford . 


Bodmin. 


2 


Suffolk, E. . 


2 




Truro . 


2 


Warwick. S. . 
Yorkshire, W. R. . 


2 
2 


Bute 


Banbury 


2 


Bedford 


3 


Exeter 


Stamford 


2 


Lincoln, S. . 
Rutland 


2 

2 


Camden . 






Kent, W. . 


2 


Anglesey . 


Lichfield . 


2 


Stafford, S. . 


2 


Cholmondeley . 






Cheshire, S. . 
Norfolk, E. . 
Ditto, W. . 


2 
2 
2 


Hastings . 






Leicester, N. 


2 


Ailesbury 


Marlborough . 


2 


Wiltshire, N. 


2 


Bristol 


Bury St. Edmunds 


2 


Suffolk, W. . . 


2 




Brighton 


2 


Cheshire, S. . 


2 


Westminster 


Shaftesbury . 
Chester city . 


I 

2 






Normanby 


Scarborough • 


2 






Waterford 


Berwick 


2 


Northumberland, N. 


2 


Londonderry . 


Durham 


2 


Durham, N. . 


2 


Northampton . 






Warwick, S. 


2 
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TABLE IV \— Continued. 

EARLS 



Peers. 


Boroughs. 


Counties. 


Shrewsbury 






Stafford, N. . 


2 


Derby 


Bury i, Lancaster . 
Preston 


2 
2 


Lancaster, N. 


2 


Pembroke 


Wilton . 


I 


Wiltshire, S. . 


2 


Devon 


Exeter . . 


2 


Devon, S. 


2 


Suffolk & Berks 


Malmesbury . 


I 






Denbigh . 


:. 




Warwick, N, 


2 


Stamford . 






Cheshire, N. 
Leicester, Ni 
Stafford, S. . 


2 
2 
2 


Winchelsea 


Newark 


2 


Kent, E. 2, Rutland 


2 




Maidstone 


2 


Lincoln, S. . 


2 


Cardigan • 






Northampton, N. . 
Yorkshire, W. R. . 


2 
2 


Carlisle . 


Morpeth I, Carlisle 


2 


Cumberland, E. 
Yorkshire, N. R. . 
Ditto, W. R. 


2 

2 
2 


Shaftesbury 


Shaftesbury . 
Dorchester . 


I 
2 


Dorset . 


3 


Abingdon" 


Abingdon 
Westbury 


I 


Oxford .. • 


3 


Scarbrough 






Nottingham, N. . 
Yorkshire, W. R. . 


2 
2 


Westmorland . 


Lyme Regis . 


I 






Romney . 


Maidstone 


2 






Crawford & Bal- 










carres . 


Wigan . 


2 






Coventry . 






Worcester, W. 


2 


Ferrers . 






Leicester, N. 


2 


Gainsborough . 






Rutland 


2 


Dartmouth 






Stafford, S. . 


2 


Tankerville 






Northumberland N. 


2 


Cowper . 


Hertford 


2 






Macclesfield 






Oxford . 


3 


Portsmouth 


Andover 


2 


Devon, N. 


2 


Warwick 


Warwick . . 


2 


Warwick, S. . 


2 


Buckinghamsh. 


Lincoln . 


2 


Buckingham . 


3 


Fitzwilliam . 


Malton 2, Peterboro 


' 2 


Northampton, N. . 
Yorkshire, W. R. . 


2 

2 


Pomfret . 






Northampton, S. . 


2 
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TABLE IV.— Continued. 



Peers. 


Boroughs. 


Counties. 


Hardwicke 






Cambridge . 


3 


Lindsey . 






Lincoln, S. . 


2 


De la Warr 






Sussex, E. 


2 


Radnor . 


Malmesbury . 


1 


Berkshire 


3 




Hythe 1, Salisbury 


2 


Wiltshire, S. 


2 




Cricklade . . . 


2 






Spencer . 


Northampton 


2 


Northampton, S. . 


2 


Cork 


FromeJ . 


1 






Bathurst . 


Cirencester . 


2 






Clarendon 


Cricklade 


2 






Ilchester . 






Dorset . 


3 


Abergavenny . 






Sussex, E. . 


2 


Verulam . 






Hertford 


3 


Talbot . 


Stafford 


2 


Stafford, S. . 


2 


Fortescue. 


Barnstaple . 


2 


Devon, N. 


2 


Carnarvon 






Hampshire, N. 


2 


Malmesbury • 


Christchurch . 


1 


Ditto, S. 


2 


Craven 






Warwick, N. 


2 


Onslow . 


Guildford 


2 


Surrey, E. 
Ditto, W. 


2 
2 


Chichester 






Sussex, E. . 


2 


Powis 


Ludlow 


2 


Salop, S. 


2 


Manvers . 


East Retford . 


2 


Nottingham, N. 
Ditto, S. 


2 








2 


Orford . 


Lynn Regis . 


2 


Norfolk, E. . 


2 


Grey . : 






Northumberland, N 


2 


Lonsdale . 


Kendall 1, Whitby 


I 


Cumberland, W. . 


2 




Whitehav. i,Lancast 


.2 


Rutland, 2, West- 






Carlisle 


2 


moreland . 


2 


Harrowby 


Grantham 2, Tiverton 2 


Stafford, N. . 


2 


Harewood 


Northallerton 
Pontefract 
Wakefield . 


I 
2 
I 


Yorkshire, W. R. . 


2 


Brownlow 


Grantham 


2 


Lincoln, S. . 


2 


St. Germains . 






Cornwall, E. 


2 


Digby 


Midhurst 


I 






Sandwich. 


Huntingdon . 


2 


Huntingdon . 


2 


Morley . 






Devon, S. 


2 


Bradford . 


Wenlock 2, Wigan 


2 


Salop S.2, WarwickN. 2 


Carysfort . 






Huntingdon . 


2 


Beauchamp 






Worcester, W. 


2 


Ducie 






GloucesterE.2,Do. W. 2 
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TABLE IV.— Continued. 



Peers. 


Boroughs. 


Counties. 


. 2 


De Grey . 


Ripon . 


2 


Bedfd.3,Yorksh.W.R 


Aylesford . 






Warwick, N. 


2 


Falmouth. 


Truro . . . 


. 2 


Cornwall, W. 


2 


Somers . 


Reigate . 


X 


Surrey, E. 


2 




Hereford 


. 2 


Worcester, W. 


2 


Stradbroke 






Suffolk, E. . 


2 


Burlington 


Aylesbury 


. 2 


Sussex, E. . . 


2 


Lichfield . 


Lichfield 
Yarmouth 


. 2 
, 2 


Stafford, S. . 


2 


Durham . 


Durham 


2 


Durham, N. . 


2 


Wilton . 






Yorkshire, W. R. . 


2 


Effingham 






Yorkshire, W. R. . 


2 


Yarborough 


Great Grimsby 


, X 


Lincoln, N. . 


2 


Leicester . 






Norfolk, W. . 


2 


Lovelace . 






Surrey, E. 
Surrey, W. . 


2 
2 


Zetland . . 


Richmond 


2 


Yorkshire, N. R. . 


2 


Fitzhardinge . 


Cheltenham . 


I 


Gloucester, E. 


2 




Gloucester 


. 2 


Ditto, W. . 


2 


Ellesmere 






Lancaster, S. 


2 


Sefton 






Lancaster, S. 


2 


Egmont . 


Midhurst 


I 


Surrey, E. . 


2 




Bridgwater . 


. 2 


Ditto, W. . 


2 


Dysart 


Grantham 


2 


Suffolk, E. . 


2 


1 


/ISCOUNTS AND BARONS. 




Clinton . 


Ashburton 


I 


Cornwall, W. 


2 


Lyttelton . 


Bewdley 


I 


Worcester, E. 


2 


Foley 


Droitwich 


I 






Holland . 


Malmesbury . 


I 






Ward 


Kidderminster 
Dudley . 


I 
I 


Worcester, E. 


2 


Northwich 


Evesham 


2 


Worcester, E. 


2 


Grantley . 
Rayleigh . 
Ashburton 


Guildford 


2 


Surrey, W. . 


2 


Maid on 


2 






Thetford 


2 






Carrington 


Wycombe, High 


2 






Aveland . 


Boston . 


2 






Monson . 


Monson I, Lincoln 


2 
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TABLE IV.— Continued. 



Peers. 



Middleton 

Galway . 
Londesborough. 

Poltimore 
Dacre 
Wenlock . 
Ongley . 
Braybroke 
Amesbury 
Stanley of Al 

derly . 
Vivian . 
Vernon . 
Portman . 
Rivers 

Ravensworth 
Maynard, Visct 
Petre 
Ducie 

Skelmersdale 
WodehOuse 
Townshend 
Bateman . 
Hastings . 



Cainoys . 
Hill . 
Bagot 
Hatherton 
Heilniker . 
Leigh 

Willoughby 
Broke . 
Methuen . 
Heytesbury 
Hotham . 
Faversham 
Wharncliflfe 



de 



Boroughs. 



Newark 

Pontefract 
Scarborough 



Exeter 
Lewes 
Beverley 



Counties. 



Notts, S. 
Surrey, W. . 

Surrey, W. . 
Yorkshire, E.R. . 

Hertford 

Yorkshire, E.R. . 

Bedford 

Berks 3, Essex, N. 

Berks . 



Warwick, S. . 
Wilts, N. . 
Wilts, S. 
Yorkshire, E.R. 
Yorkshire, N.R. 
Yorkshire, W.R. 



Cheshire, N. . .2 

Cornwall, E. . 2 

Derby, S. .2 

Dorset . . .3 

Dorset . . .3 

Durham, N. . .2 

Essex, N. .2 

Essex, S. . .2 

Hertford . . 2 

Lancaster, S. . 2 

Norfolk, E. . .2 

Norfolk, W. . .2 
Northampton, N. . 2 
Northumberland, S. 2 

Norfolk, W. . .2 
Oxford ... 3 

Salop, N. .2 

Stafford, N. . .2 

Stafford, S. . .2 

Suffolk, W. . .2 

Warwick, N. . 2 
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THE RESULTS.— REASONS FOR A 
CHANGE. 

Judges and jurists have laid it down as being " essential to 
the very being of a Parliament, that elections should be 
free ; therefore, all undue influences upon the electors are 
illegal and strongly prohibited." 

On the first day of every Parliament the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is deputed to demand from the Crown 
full liberty of speech and freedom in its deliberations and 
proceedings from all interference on the part of the Crown, 
and the Crown formally assents thereto. 

On the first day of every session the Commons pass a 
resolution, declaring it to be " a high breach of the privi- 
leges of the Commons for any lord of Parliament to inter- 
fere in the election of members of the House of Commons." 
On the first day of every session they declare it to be 
"highly criminal in any lord-lieutenant or governor of any 
county to influence the election of representatives to serve 
in Parliament, and that no peer of Parliament hath any 
right to vote in the election of any member to serve in Par- 
liament," — and Mr. Locke (on Government, p. 2) ranks 
the violation of these constitutional laws amongst those 
breaches of trust which " amount to a dissolution of the 
government itself." But what does all this avail? 

We shall be told, no doubt, that these are very venial 
offences in these days — that with the progress of society, 
and the advance of civilization, new interests have sprung 
up, new relations have been adopted, and a new order of 
things established — and " that there is little wisdom in re- 
sorting to the obscure records of a remote and barbarous 
age for instructions in the principles of modern constitu- 
tional law." No doubt we shall again be told " that the 
theory of the British Constitution is one thing, but that 
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the practice is and must be another," and that government, 
according to the received theory of the Constitution, would 
be impracticable. And what does all this amount to ? If 
the theory of the Constitution be right, these practices 
must be wrong — and if these practices be right, then the 
theory of the Constitution must be wrong — a sham — a 
delusion — and all the laws and institutions, and the rights 
and privileges based upon it, and all the eloquent works 
and brilliant harangues written and delivered upon it, must 
be ranked in the catagory of exploded errors. 

This is dangerous doctrine to teach, and those who teach 
it should beware of the conclusions to which it may lead ; 
for, "like a two-edged sword, it may cut both ways," and 
deeper and farther than they calculate. 

The people of this country hold their right to a pure, free, 
and uncontrolled representation in the Commons House of 
Parliament, by the same title as the Queen holds her crown 
and dignity, or the peers their estates and titles — nay, by a 
better, purer title, for the Crown and peers have forfeited, 
or at least rendered theirs defeasible, by long continued 
violation of the laws, whilst that of the people still remains 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. 

The representation of the people, as it at present exists, is 
nothing but a hideous mockery of what it should be. It is 
so by the usurpations and encroachments of the aristocracy 
and landed interests, and the question is, whether those 
usurpations and encroachments shall be perpetuated or 
abandoned. Private rights may in time become merged 
in the adverse possession of the usurper, but no length of 
time can legalize usurpations affecting social and political 
rights. The people of a country never dies — the surrender 
of one generation cannot bind the next or any after genera- 
tion — no lapse of time can extinguish its rights — no statute 
of limitation bar them. 

The whole Parliament, Crown, Lords, and Commons are 
thoroughly demoralized and corrupt, and that demoraliza- 
tion and corruption are not the less dangerous for being 
of the most insidious and deceptive character, nor the less 
to be contended against because of the plausible platitudes 
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by which both Whig and Tory factions are accustomed 
to disguise them, or of the indifference with which other 
parties are in the habit of contemplating them. We say 
that any body or community is thoroughly demoralised and 
corrupt when not a few individuals only, but a large pro- 
portion of its members are notoriously and systematically 
habituated to the violation of its laws, and the other portion 
of its members either tacitly approve or openly justify it. 
Again, to quote the works of Bolingbroke, " two or three 
hundred mercenaries in the two Houses of Parliament, if 
they could be listed there, would be more fatal to the Con- 
stitution than ten times as many thousands in red and blue 
out of them." In the works of this elegant and eloquent 
writer and profound statesman, there are innumerable pas- 
sages displaying the highest appreciation of the excellence 
of our Constitution and laws ; the most acute perception 
of the dangers which beset them, and a fervid and patriotic 
-zeal in warning his countrymen against them, which would 
put to shame many of our modern Liberals. Yet he was 
the head of a Tory party. 

In his day there were men who thought little of tem- 
porary deviations, but he warned them " to remember that 
danger begins when the breach is made, not when the 
attack is begun." In his day there were "absurd and 
wicked triflers ready to tell us that the influence they plead 
for is necessary to strengthen the hands of those who govern 
— that corruption serves to oil the wheels of government, 
and to render the administration more smooth and easy." 
But he denounces such honourable methods as those 
of bribery and corruption, and maintains that "a good 
Government can want no power under our present 
Constitution. A bad one may, and it is fit it 
should." 

" Some nations," he says, " have received the yoke of 
servitude with little or no struggle, but, if ever it is imposed 
upon us, we must not only hold our necks to receive it, we 
must help to put it on. Now to be passive in such a case 
is shameful ; but to be active is supreme and unexampled 
infamy? 
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That infamy is ours at this moment Engrossed by the 
labours and anxieties of a world-pervading commerce and 
the acquisition of wealth, and enervated by indulgence in 
the luxuries it procures, we are "passing by with equal 
folly and ingratitude " the principles of that " Constitution 
from which we have reaped the greatest advantages ; " 
listening with lazy complaisance to those "who distinguish 
between practicable and impracticable liberty, in order to 
insinuate that the liberty established by the true scheme 
of our Constitution is of the impracticable kind, and who 
endeavour, both in speculation and practice, to elude and 
pervert the forms, and to ridicule and explode the spirit of 
this Constitution" 

In Bolingbroke's time the danger arose from the encroach- 
ments of the Crown, under the corrupting influence of 
Walpole ; in our day the Crown has been nursed into 
luxurious repose, whilst the aristocracy have been managing 
the Commons, and usurping the entire government of the 
country. We have not only received their yoke, but have 
aided and assisted in putting it on, and adjusting it nicely, 
so that we may feel it but little, and be galled by it the 
less. Because they have dominated so long, we have 
begun to persuade ourselves that it is right they should 
dominate, and that there is no harm in it, nor any likely 
to come of it 

It may be true that there is now no danger of any violent 
assaults upon our liberties, although our so-called " repre- 
sentative institutions " have already been mockingly " put 
upon their trial ; " it may be that we need not apprehend 
being dragooned and coerced by a standing army, notwith- 
standing the barely defeated attempt to foist the German 
Legion upon us ; and it may be that the aristocracy will 
be content with the sort of absolute government they now 
enjoy without wishing to extend it, and that the Crown 
and its alter ego will be satisfied with its back-stair influence, 
liberal pay, and abundant patronage, and therefore that 
we need not greatly trouble ourselves for the Constitution. 
But even those who care so little to preserve the Con- 
stitution unimpaired for their posterity, may, if they will open 
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their eyes, see enough of danger for the present generation. 
It is surely no small matter that by these usurpations 
the government of this — a great commercial — country, is 
become the patrimony of two rival factions of aristocratic 
families. Ruling absolute in their own House, and their 
brothers and sons, uncles and nephews, relatives and con- 
nections, in the People's House, they are under no necessity 
to labour for the acquisition of that knowledge and experi- 
ence which are essential to enable them to legislate wisely 
and govern well. Yet they arrogate to themselves, and ap- 
propriate to each other, all the highest offices and dignities 
in the state, whilst numbers of other men of talent and 
probity, who might worthily serve their country, are per- 
petually excluded from its service, deprived of one great 
field for the employment of their abilities, and the greatest 
stimulus to a laudable ambition, and condemned to a life 
of fruitless opposition, as "political adventurers." All 
that either of these aristocratic factions require is, that 
a few of them should possess some tact and cleverness 
in debate — that sort of talent which will enable them " to 
make the worse appear the better cause," and cover with a 
multitude of words their errors and shortcomings in deeds. 
Even that necessity each faction occasionally ekes out, by 
picking up and using as subservient tools men of intellect 
— not of their order — and whom they take care also to 
designate as "political adventurers," and making them 
their leaders. 

And what have been the results of this monopoly of all 
power — legislative, civil, and military ? Have they not been 
abundantly manifest in bad commercial laws, badly admi- 
nistered; bad commercial treaties, negotiated by men trained 
in utter contempt of commercial pursuits, and profoundly 
ignorant of commercial principles and interests ; in the 
wars and rumours of wars for kingly and aristocratic in- 
stitutions — never for the rights of peoples or the liberties of 
nations — which for long and at frequently recurring periods 
have harassed, impeded, or suspended commerce, and 
wasted millions upon millions of the wealth which our in- 
dustry had realized, besides leaving a national debt un- 
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paralleled in the history of nations ? Taxes of every con- 
ceivable form and kind imposed upon trade and commerce, 
its capital, and profits, in ease of the " landed interest ?" Had 
not that same interest for sixty years exempted itself from 
the payment of probate and legacy duty ; inflicted stamp 
duties of enormous amount upon the small receipts, bills, 
notes, bonds, mortgages, &c, required by common people, 
but at lower rates by hundreds per cent, upon the larger 
amounts, which involved the transactions of the " landed 
interest ; " and last, but not least, in this imperfect sum- 
mary, but certainly the worst of all, did they not mercilessly 
tax the food of the very people who were labouring to pay 
these imposts, and to enhance the value of their landed 
estates, in order to enhance that value a little more. To 
give anything like a complete illustration of the results of 
this misrule would require volumes. A recent report of 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs, shows the 
extent to which commerce may be restricted and the people 
mulct under bad laws and a corrupt administration. The 
immense changes effected since 1831, under a reformed 
Parliament, are deeply interesting, and bring the illustration 
down to the present time. 

At the close of the last century " appointments of all 
kinds, from the highest to the lowest, were given to 
political or local influence, and were often made sinecures 
when obtained. In 1792, Lords Liverpool and Stow ell, 
and the Dukes of Manchester and Newcastle, held all of 
them patent offices in the port of London, without perform- 
ing any duties beyond the receipt of the incomes attached. 
Non-residence was a thing of constant occurrence. ' In 
1784/ says the report, 'the principal customer or collector 
of Hull was to be found in London, his deputy at Glasgow, 
and the chief searcher at Dorchester.' But even Hull was 
better off in this respect than Chester, the patent officer of 
which place was not to be found at all. In the very year 
last mentioned, the deputy-controller of Liverpool, then a 
sub-port of Chester, departed this life, but when the 
Chester functionary was inquired for, to renew the nomi- 
nation, he was discovered to be in the East Indies. At 
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the same happy period of our annals, too, it was found 
that of the patent offices in the Customs, sixty-three in 
number, at the several outports of the kingdom, all were 
sinecures but ten 

" The most astonishing fact, however, in these statistics 
remains yet to be announced. Between the year 183 1 and 
the present time, reductions in the Customs' duties have 
taken place to the aggregate amount of £10,613,610, and 
yet these enormous remissions, so far from impairing the 
productiveness of the revenue, have actually left it more 
considerable than before. Its total amount in 1835 was 
£23,149,000 ; whereas in 1855, after all the retrenchments, 
it was £23,482,000. In fact, notwithstanding the abolition 
of duty upon duty, till the sum of the abolitions equals the 
entire produce of this branch of our taxes at the beginning 
of the present century, the gross income has continued to 
range from twenty-two to twenty-three millions without any 
appreciable variation. 

" During this period, moreover, the progress of Reform 
in other directions has been extraordinary, and appears 
always attended with the same marvellous and uncheckered 
success. The less money we asked for the more came in, and 
the greater the produce the less was the charge. The per- 
centage cost of collection was between 14 and 15 per cent., 
in 1816. It is now between 5 and 6. In 1821, the officers- 
on the establishment, exclusive of the coast-guard, were 
7,259 in number; they received ,£770,513 in salaries, and 
they superintended imports of the official value of thirty 
millions and upwards. In 1855, the officers superintending 
imports, computed by the like reckoning at upwards of 
117 millions, were only 5,539 in number, and were re~ 
inunerated by £687,241. Somebody must have taken the 
broom in hand to right good purpose in this department. 
In ten years the number of offices abolished was 3,408, and 
the salaries retrenched exceeded £250,000." And there 
is yet ample room for improvement. Of the twenty- three 
millions of Customs' duties twenty- one millions are pro- 
duced by five articles alone, whilst 300 other articles pro- 
duce only £60,000, and cost nearly as much in the collec- 
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tion. A reduction of the duties on dried fruits would 
increase the consumption perhaps twenty-fold, and, besides 
producing a much larger revenue, would contribute a whole- 
some and grateful addition to the food and enjoyments of 
our people. Why should not the duties on those 300 
articles be relinquished, and the duties on dried fruits be 
reduced ? 

Our diplomatic service has always been made the refuge 
of the destitute in intellect and purse amongst "the families," 
and the appointments are consequently richly paid. No 
other country pays such extravagant salaries, and no other 
country is so ill served. We have no alternative but to 
take the chance of the talent corresponding with the pay 
or the requirements of the service, and the chance generally 
presents us with men of the smallest intellectual capacity, 
and the largest amount of arrogance and extravagance. 

If we look to the state of our domestic legislation, we 
find all the most important subjects affecting the interests 
and well-being of the community in the most hopeless 
state of stagnation, partly from the utter incapacity of the 
dominant factions to advance themselves, and partly from 
the obstructive immobility of the order effectually restrain- 
ing the progress of others. For twenty or thirty years we 
have been talking of a national or general system of educa- 
tion for the people, of abolishing the odious Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and finding a substitute for church rates ; of regu- 
lating the temporalities of the church by a succession of 
ecclesiastical commissioners, each of which has signally 
failed ; of reforming the Court of Chancery, which is still 
unreformed, and seems likely to remain so, for the sweep- 
ing measure required is the measure they dare not attempt, 
lest it should unsettle the foundations of our whole judicial 
system. 

Our bankruptcy laws, the perfection of which is so essen- 
tial in a trading community, are the least efficient and the 
most oppressive and costly in Europe ; our real property 
laws are still the most elaborately complicated, absurd, 
and expensive in the world, and we are still without a 
general registry of titles or deeds ; the probate of wills, 
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and the law of divorce, form themes of discussion in 
every succeeding session, and none of them will apparently 
be settled until their ingenuity can discover the wrong 
method. 

It is the special function and duty of the people's repre- 
sentatives to watch over the public expenditure and guard 
the public purse : yet sums are now voted, night after 
night, in a reckless and matter-of-course manner, to any 
amount and for any purpose, and often to an extent far 
beyond what is required, in presence of "a beggarly 
account of empty benches." The lavish expenditure in 
every department to which the facility of supply has led, 
has recently formed the subject of animadversion in the 
House of Lords, — not one of the people's representatives 
(to their shame be it recorded) being competent to the 
task, or having the moral courage to perform it. 

There is now no veteran Joseph Hume to grapple, with 
indomitable obstinacy, with these topics ; and it certainly 
requires no ordinary degree of experience and firmness to 
bear up against the overbearing numbers and the mocking 
jeers of those who are prepared to vote whatever is required, 
whether right or wrong. There is positively no audit of 
the public expenditure, and moneys voted in excess for 
one purpose seem to be habitually appropriated to other 
purposes, — a practice which even the ministers who rise 
to defend it are not ashamed to confess they are unable to 
explain. 

The civil service expenditure is increasing by the million 
per annum : even Lord John Russell says " the increase is 
frightful to contemplate," although he had himself been a 
party to it A million of money, at the least, has been sunk 
in shameful jobbery at the New Palace at Westminster, a 
costly but contemptible abortion, which can never compare 
with the magnificent old Abbey by its side, unless it be un- 
roofed and raised more nearly to its elevation. That will 
cost another million, and ere then its stones will have 
crumbled away, its frippery furniture have fallen to pieces, 
and its gaudy decorations have disappeared from the ridi- 
cule they provoke. The minister of the day spends ^20,000 
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or ,£30,000 on fire-works, or £10,000 on the parks, with- 
out condescending to apply to the House ; and two or three 
millions more were well-nigh niched from the pockets of 
the people for a survey of Scotland for the special benefit 
of Scotch landowners. Prince. Albert takes upon himself 
to appropriate £17,000 to Baron Marochetti, for an English 
monument to English bravery, to be paid for by English 
money ; it being his sovereign will and pleasure that Eng- 
lish artists should not be allowed to compete for it, or the 
English Parliament to do more than pay for it ; and the 
minister obsequiously obeys, and the House obsequiously 
votes the amount 

Is it not time the people had the power of looking to 
these things, and of sending other Joseph Humes to Par- 
liament, with a sufficient number of backers to sustain 
them? 



MORE REASONS FOR A CHANGE. 

If we want further illustrations of ignorance, incapacity, 
and self-sufficiency, combined with all the other vices 
which a dominant faction in difficulties could exhibit, we 
have only to look to the events of the late war. With a 
Ministry of sterling English character that war might, 
doubtless, have been avoided, or at least have been indefi- 
nitely postponed ; but the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, in 
which every man was designedly misplaced, was, notwith- 
standing all its talents, essentially a weak and dishonest 
Ministry. The subject is too extensive for our present 
limits, but a few of the most salient points will abundantly 
prove the necessity for a change in the balance of the 
governing power in this country. 

Lord Aberdeen himself was arrived at that time of life 
when the supercilious reserve of " antiquated imbecility " is 
too often mistaken for profound wisdom. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, another u nice old gentleman," and one of the 
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principal makers of the Cabinet, held nothing but a seat, 
without " any office or place of business " in it. Lord John 
Russell, whose versatility and experience in almost every 
office qualified him for almost any office, had also only a 
seat, and no office at all. The Duke of Newcastle, who 
was scarcely born when the last war closed, and therefore 
was not likely to know how a war should be managed, 
was made War Minister, and his more experienced col- 
leagues left the management entirely upon him. Lord 
Palmerston, the inscrutable nondescript, whose whole life 
had been passed in foreign politics and war, and who had 
never meddled with home politics, was condemned to the 
Home Office, and rigidly restricted from all meddling with 
the war. Gladstone, whose fine intellect and moral princi- 
ples the Jesuits at Oxford had perverted, was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and, himself " perpetually oscillat- 
ing between the cloister and the Cabinet," had for his 
private secretary the scion of a noble house who was per- 
petually oscillating between Downing Street and Capel 
Court. Sir William Molesworth, a baronet of delicate 
constitution, was set to Public Works and Buildings. And 
Sir Benjamin Hall, the powerful and robust, was made 
President of the Board of Health. Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
whose mother was a Russian lady, and whose family estates 
and enormous wealth were centred in and about Odessa, 
a place which above all others we ought to have bombarded 
and destroyed, was made our Secretary at War, and he 
very naturally contrived to spare Odessa. Sir James 
Graham, " PeePs dirty boy," was First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, where " dirty jobs do most abound." John Sadleir, 
the swindler and forger, was made a Lord of the Treasury, 
and, in that capacity, intrusted with the patronage of the 
Crown in the Irish Church and State, wherewith to manage 
the Irish party and break up "the Pope's brass band," 
and he did it. Mr. O' Flaherty, another swindler and 
forger, was made a Commissioner of Income Tax at 
Dublin, but suddenly relinquished his appointment to 
enter upon his travels. The Duke of Argyll, having at 
the ripe age of twenty-nine made two or three decent 
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after-dinner speeches, and married a daughter of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, was reported in the papers to be a 
very clever fellow, and in order that such talents might not 
be lost to the country, or thrown away upon it either, was 
made a Cabinet Minister and Lord of the Privy Seal, with 
a salary of ^2,000 a year ; and his Grace having acquitted 
himself of the arduous and most responsible duties of 
that office for two or three years with amazing success, they 
made him Postmaster General, with an advance of ^500 
a year. Mr. Bernal Osborne, having agreed to become, 
instead of the noisiest man in the House, a silent dummy, 
was made Secretary to the Admiralty. Lord Raglan, the 
courteous and amiable, who, during the many years he 
had been at the Ordnance, had reduced it to a disgraceful 
state of inefficiency (according to Lord Hardinge's testi- 
mony), was made Master General of the Ordnance, and, 
inasmuch as he had never had the command of a brigade, 
or even a regiment, during the whole of his military 
career, was considered the fittest man to take the command 
in chief of the Army of the East — and he took it. 

Lords Aberdeen, Palmerston, and Russell all knew that 
the Duke of Newcastle (though he honestly did his best) 
was wholly unfit to' manage the War Department, and they 
knew that the success of our arms— our credit among 
nations — nay, the very existence of our army — at that 
time our only army — were imminently jeopardized by that 
incapacity ; yet Lord Aberdeen would not supersede him, 
or permit him to resign, because, forsooth, it might appear 
"unhandsome" Thousands of men might perish, and 
millions of money be wasted, but they were as nothing to 
the possible feelings of a noble duke. This was indeed 
a superlative refinement of statesmanship and aristocratic 
patriotism. 

The people read in the eloquent and spirit-moving 
narratives of Russell (not Lord John, but W. H. of the 
Tunes) of the disastrous shortcomings of Dundas and 
Raglan, and his staff of four cousins, and of the infamous 
conduct of Lords Lucan and Cardigan and General Airey, 
&c. ; and the people groaned in anguish and burned with 
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indignation, and the Times thundered, and the Press 
echoed its thunders, peal upon peal, and demanded their 
recall : but the people groaned, and the Times thundered, 
and the Press reverberated all in vain ; not one of them 
was deprived of his power and place ; not one, when the 
terrible results of their incapacity were made patent to all 
the world, was even put upon his trial. No, the judg- 
ments of the infallibles who had misplaced them, however 
they might be questioned, must not be impeached. 

Before the war begun, Lord Grey warned them that the 
system of the War Office was bad and must be mended, . 
but in their ignorance and self-sufficiency they insisted 
that it was good and should not be altered, and they 
"would take all the responsibility of working it upon 
themselves." When they and their system came to a dead 
lock, and the brave fellows who formed our sole hope and 
only reliance were dying by thousands, like discarded 
dogs in ditches, then they cried it was " the system " was 
the cause. Where, then, was their boasted responsibility ? 
and what was it worth? To the country nothing. To 
my Lord Aberdeen the Order of the Garter. 

What was their conduct at that fearful crisis ? Every 
day, every hour was of vital importance, and they waited 
days, and weeks, and even months, settling who should 
not lead, and who would not follow. The people saw but 
one man in all England fit to lead — and that one man was 
Palmerston. Palmerston, impulsive and resolute in action, 
especially when action may be mischievous and statesman- 
ship is required — whose foreign policy has been a standing 
enigma to all Europe for a quarter of a century, simply 
because he never had any policy at all — Palmerston, if not 
a great man, was then our greatest. His policy, if that 
which is but a negative principle of action may be called 
a policy, has throughout his career resembled the expec- 
tant treatment of the medical quack, who, not knowing 
what to do to help nature in her need, does nothing, but 
leaves nature to help herself, till the crisis be past, and 
then, if the patient sinks (as Italy, and Poland, and twenty 
other sick peoples have sunk under his hands), it is from 
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the virulence of the disease ; but, if the patient recovers, 
he steps forward and claims the credit, and, like his 
medical prototype, says, " it was I and my treatment did 
it."- 

No sooner had Lord Palmerston got his team well in 
hand and gathered up the reins, than Gladstone, Graham, 
and Herbert again kicked over the traces, and refused to 
go on if Roebuck's committee was to run alongside. To 
stop his trap they would have consented to parley and 
bamboozle to any extent, but rather than run with it they 
plunged us into another interregnum. But Palmerston 
was plucky, and the English love pluck, and he knew it ; 
and he knew that he could pack Roebuck's committee, 
and that under its cover he could form any administration 
he liked. 

For the plausible and clever dodger Graham, he substi- 
tuted the stupid dodger Wood. For Gladstone, with his 
masterly command of figures of arithmetic, as well as 
figures of speech, he put in Cornewall Lewis, who hates 
figures of arithmetic, and always cuts a bad figure when he 
attempts a speech. For the laborious and disinterested 
Newcastle, he gave us the gouty and testy Panmure, whose 
chief anxiety, even in those most critical moments, was to 
provide for his clan and " take care of his Dowbs." The 
artful and plausable Sidney Herbert, was succeeded by the 
blundering stupidity of Frederick Peel. Mr. Bernal Osborne 
might have been passed over, but the slashing onslaught he 
made during the brief interregnum upon the antiquated 
imbecilities at the Horse Guards, clearly showed that he 
was not fit to be left at large, and therefore he was forth- 
with caged up again at the Admiralty. The rest were of 
the same stamp. If the other was a cabinet of Lords, this 
was a cabinet of more Lords ; but it mattered little. The 
people's blood was up, money to any amount was poured 
into their hands, the purse-strings were untied, the reins 
were judiciously loosened, and the men who had to do the 
work got their heads at liberty, and could put forth their 
strength and move without restraint, and then the work 
went bravely on. The season changed too, and every- 
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thing became more favourable, and Palmerston " rode the 
high horse " on his war-steed, and cantered along in right 
gallant style. 

Then came the peace parleys — the test of his statesman- 
ship — and showed the utter hollowness of his pretensions. 
When millions of money had been sown broad-cast over 
Europe and Asia, and we had an army of fighting-men upon 
the spot, and as large an army of attendant men and horses, 
and immense fleets on the sea 50 provide for them — when 
we might have said to Russia, " henceforth the shores of 
Asia and the shores of Circassia shall be free, you shall 
not repass the Caucasus, nor make Persia the high road 
to India — and when the very expression of that determina- 
tion on our part, with the power we had to back it, must 
have compelled Russia — aye, and France too — to acquiesce, 
then our statesman failed us. The Court, with its secret 
connections and paralyzing influences — the aristocracy in its 
mean subservience — our imperial ally, and our imperial 
" allies to a certain extent " were all for peace, and weighed 
heavily in one scale ; wisdom and patriotism kicked the 
beam in the other. The English people had decreed that 
Sebastopol must fall. Lord John Russell at Vienna, and 
the secret influences he obeyed, would have spared Sebas- 
topol as they had previously spared Odessa. Lord Pal- 
merston knew better ; he would not save it, but would pro- 
vide a counterpoise " to save the honour of Russia." 
Sebastopol, therefore, fell to the honour and glory of 
France. Kars fell to the honour and glory of Russia, and 
by the design and contrivance of Lords Clarendon, Panmure, 
and Palmerston. (See Clarendon's Dispatch, No. 248, 
13th July, 1855.) 

This was rank treason, and in times past, when blunt 
honesty and firm determination of purpose were English 
characteristics, would have cost those noble lords their 
heads. The peace, which future historians will pronounce 
shameful, Lord Palmerston foresaw could be made to ap- 
pear satisfactory, and that was enough for him and for a 
truculent and time-serving House of Commons. That peace 
left the honour of our arms unsatisfied, and our power and 
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prestige questionable, in those regions where to be suspected 
will be a constant temptation to aggression. Even those 
poor terms were made poorer still by gross ignorance and 
incapacity. Lords Clarendon and Panmure, when it was 
their object to prevent the campaign for the relief of Kars, 
knew the Asiatic coast of the Black Sea, with its ports and 
harbours, peoples, and climates, better than Omer Pasha, 
and a council of war of French and English ambassadors, 
and Turkish ministers and generals : but they knew so little 
of Bessarabia and the banks of the Danube that Russia got 
back two-thirds of the territory she had agreed to cede, and 
laughed at theni. All Lord Palmerston's bluster about 
insisting upon the full performance of the treaty was mere 
bounce. Russia did not give up Belgrade without a quid 
pro quo of infinitely greater value and importance ; and she 
has given us in return a war in China, another in Persia, a 
massacre in Borneo, and a mutiny in our Indian army. 
This it is to have a Government of emasculated courtiers 
and a subservient House of Commons. 

What was their conduct towards McNiel and Tulloch ? 
When the Commons began to tremble for the consequences 
of their dastardly subserviency, and the broken utterances 
of the overwrought spirit of Roebuck had roused them to 
a sense of their shame, these men were sent out to inves- 
tigate the causes of the terrible sufferings and losses of our 
army, and they proved to be more honest than was ex- 
pected. They could not report on those disasters without 
attaching some blame where blame was clearly apparent, 
and they did it, — most delicately, — much too delicately; 
but even that could not be tolerated. 

The causes that had led to the sacrifice of millions of 
money and thousands of precious lives being matters of 
small importance in the estimation of Lord Panmure, the 
report was laid aside. In the mean time the insolent 
braggarts, whose ignorance and incapacity it made apparent, 
and who ought to have been tried by court-martial and 
punished, had become the favoured recipients of honours, 
rewards, and decorations, and they must be justified, and a 
commission must rj£ packed to exculpate them and put the 
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honest reporters upon their trial. And that was done, and 
Lord Palmerston and his Cabinet of lords were the men 
who did it — and who did not stand by the honest and 
faithful reporters of the truth — and did not either promote, 
or decorate, or reward, or even thank them. And for 
months our sense of justice and decency was outraged by 
the disgraceful proceedings of the infamous Chelsea Board. 
Was not this " shameful ? " Was not this " supreme and 
unexampled infamy?" Yet neither the execrations of the 
people nor the denunciations of the press could save us 
from it. Could this infamy have fallen upon us if the House 
of Commons had represented the people instead of a faction ? 
Assuredly not. 

In poverty of spirit and patriotism, or else in mean sub- 
servience to the anti-English predilections of the court, the 
Ministry determined, to the infinite disgust of the people 
of all ranks and classes, to have a Foreign Legion. In 
some few cases the voices of the people and the press com- 
bined are potential ; but in this, as in all other cases where 
the court and family factions are combined and determined, 
the House of Commons succumbs, and the people and the 
press must also yield. Our own people were emigrating at 
the rate of one thousand per day, yet we could not get 
recruits enough amongst them, partly because we did not 
offer bounty enough, and partly because it became noto- 
rious that we did not pay but cheated and tricked them 
out of half of what we did offer. Half the money spent 
and squandered in buying and training the scourings of 
Italy and Germany, would have given us all we wanted — 
real English soldiers ; but they wanted German mercenaries 
— and in order to get them fhey treated the municipal 
laws of other countries with as little regard as they 
habitually pay to many of our own. We were conse- 
quently brought to the verge of a war with America, and 
had to endure the humiliation of seeing our consuls and 
agents tried and convicted, both in America and in 
Prussia, and our representatives ignominiously sent back. 
No amount of training could render these German vaga- 
bonds fit to be trusted in the field, and consequently whilst 
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our own brave fellows were enduring all the hardships and 
horrors of the Crimea, they were comfortably playing at 
soldiers at home, and were never called upon to fire a 
shot. When they became riotous we appeased and re- 
warded them for their insubordination by undertaking to give 
them twelve months" pay on disbanding, instead of three 
months'. On the close of the war, we saw these " ex- 
cellent soldiers" receiving promotions and bounties for 
doing nothing, whilst our own regimental officers w r ere 
actually being reduced from the rank they had won on 
the field of battle at the cannon's mouth, or in the 
more deadly trenches : and our own poor fellows — they 
who had so nobly borne all the horrors of that terrible 
winter in the Crimea— who had fought like heroes, and en- 
dured like martyrs throughout those disastrous campaigns — 
who had never mutinied, never rebelled, though they must 
often have felt what the Russian general expressed, that 
they were, " an army of lions led by asses f these men, — 
many of whom were completely prostrated, both in body 
and mind, reduced to a state bordering upon idiocy by 
the sufferings they had endured so long, and whom a 
grateful people should have cherished and would have 
cherished in the day of their necessity — these men were 
brought to London and discharged in shoals — cast off as 
useless — and left to find their way to their homes as best 
they could. 

They were well and easily got rid of, — not so the German 
Legion ; they had found the advantage of making them- 
selves troublesome, and mutinied again; and it became 
evident, even to their " friends at court," that the people 
would not endure the impudent attempt to retain them 
here. A grand demonstration was therefore got up in the 
columns of the Times, showing the necessity for a military 
colony at the Cape, and it was forthwith announced that the 
German Legion were to be sent there, with their arms and 
their wives (as many as could get wives), and to have land 
when they got there, and rations and pay for three years, 
and all at our expense. How many of our own brave and 
good but discarded soldiers would have been thankful for 
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such terms? As if to mark the contrast and the injustice 
still more strongly, these German mercenaries had scarcely 
departed, with their English wives, for their promised land, 
than the startling fact was announced in the Times that 
there were three hundred and fifty of our soldiers' wives, 
with their children, at Colchester literally starving, — with- 
out food, without clothing, and without shelter, — sleeping 
nightly in the streets and fields and roads, and the govern- 
ment when applied to on their behalf " could do nothing 
for them." 

A government may " tide over " thqse little matters and 
forget them. The people suffered them because they were 
powerless to prevent them ; but the story of these wrongs 
has already gone to every village and town in the land, and 
will be remembered when we again want recruits, and will 
never be forgotten against those at whose instance these 
humiliations were imposed. The people who could suffer 
such humiliations and forget them would deserve to suffer 
more, and would assuredly have what they deserved. 

The evil of this domination of factions does not cease 
even here. The aristocracy have predominated : all have, 
therefore, been striving to become aristocrats, and every- 
body below becoming nobodies. The aspirations and 
tendencies of our leading commoners, and even of our 
merchants and capitalists, have been contaminated, — all 
are apeing the aristocracy, following close upon their heels, 
and crouching where they cannot reach to touch ; grinding 
every particle of wealth out of those below them, in order 
that they also may become the purchasers of landed estates 
and the founders of families. 

The increase in the peerage is a fact of pregnant import. 
In the reign of Elizabeth the whole peerage consisted of 
56 peers only. James I. added 105 of his hungry Scotch 
favourites, and Charles I. added 35 more. Charles II. 
created 15 dukes, six of whom were the sons of his mis- 
tresses, and 69 other peers. William III. added 30, and 
Anne created peers by the dozen at a time. George I. 
added 114, and George II. 166; but the reign of 
George III. stands conspicuous for the enormous addi- 
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tion of 522. In fact, peerages had become the premiums 
paid by the Crown for the purchase of rotten boroughs. 
Pitt created numbers, avowedly, in order " to strengthen 
the aristocratic branch of the Constitution, and excite the 
emulation of public men, and thus thin the ranks of the 
discontented." 

At the beginning of the present century the English lay 
peers of the House of Lords consisted of 265 ; they are 
now 376, being an increase of in. Most of the new-made 
peers have pensions, out of the taxes, to support their 
dignities. And all the sons of these peers are to be pro- 
vided for by embassies, &c., in preference to the common 
fellows, who really do the business of the country. A lord 
is, of course, better qualified to govern India or command 
its army than ignoble men whose lives have been spent 
there. A Scotch duke must know more of the English 
post-office than Rowland Hill, whose genius has made 
it the model for all Europe; and' lords must be the 
fittest representatives of commercial England, and the 
best promoters of its commercial interests in all other 
countries. 

In the midst of these absorbing competitions, we have 
the startling fact that the rich are continually becoming 
richer, and the poor continually becoming poorer ; the 
spectacle of a concentration of wealth such as never before 
tempted the hopes of the socialist dreamer, or the cupidity 
of the political leveller; with an immense population 
"dependant upon daily wages for its daily bread," — a 
labouring community of untiring energies, " at the mercy 
of every wind that blows, and every frost which sets in ; the 
prospects of which may be marred by every blight or 
drought, every political disturbance or financial panic : a 
rise in the price of cotton, a mortality among silk-worms, 
or an increase of one per cent, in the price of money, may 
plunge thousands " (aye, tens of thousands) " of our labour- 
ing population into destitution, and thousands of the well- 
to-do into a state of hopeless insolvency. Such a spectacle 
is, indeed, a subject for reflection, if not for alarm." It is, 
indeed, a chronic disease of the state, and a remedy must 
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be found for it ere the gangrene eat too far into the body 
politic, and the existence of the victim be endangered. 

In a few more years, when the events of the past cen- 
tury come to be viewed in the clear light of history, the 
page, including the sum of her national debt, will be a sad 
and sickening page to the people of England, especially if 
read in the deep gloom of some future period of com- 
mercial distress. 

In that day bitter reflections will arise, — and, it may be, 
indignant and impassioned feelings also, and it will be well 
if the landed interest have no great unsettled account to 
adjust with " the people " in that day. It is not we who 
menace, it is history that warns. 



WHAT LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S BILL 
PROPOSES TO DO. 

To remedy these evils, Lord John Russell proposes by his 
new Reform Bill to disfranchise nine of the small boroughs 
returning one member each, viz., Arundel, Ashburton, Calne, 
Dartmouth, Lyme Regis, Midhurst, Northallerton, Reigate, 
and Wilton ; and ten of the small boroughs now returning 
two members, viz., Andover, Evesham, Harwich, Honiton, 
Knaresborough, Marlborough, Richmond, Thetford, Tot- 
nes, and Wells. The boroughs so proposed to be dis- 
franchised are printed in italics in the Tables I. and II. 
Why his Lordship should propose to disfranchise nine of 
those twenty-nine boroughs and leave the other twenty, and 
ten of those forty-two boroughs, leaving the other thirty- 
two as they are, it is not easy to discover, though his Lord- 
ship will, no doubt, be able to explain it satisfactorily — 
to himself, at least. In addition to the ten disfranchised, 
the Bill proposes to take one member from each of the 
remaining thirty-two boroughs under 10,000, and also from 
one other borough, the population of which is above 10,000. 
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That one other borough is Tiverton ; and why that borough 
should be so distinguished it is also difficult to see, unless 
his Lordship had an eye to jockeying Lord Palmerston 
out of his seat at Tiverton, as well as out of his seat in 
the cabinet. 

Having by these means obtained sixty-two members 
(all, be it observed, taken from town populations), the 
Bill proceeds to appropriate them in the following 
manner, viz. : — 

To 36 English counties, it gives 43 additional members 43 

To I Welsh county, I additional .. I 

To 9 English boroughs, viz., Birmingham, Bristol, Brad- 
ford, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Sheffield, 

and Wolverhampton, 1 additional each 9 

To 4 new boroughs, viz., Birkenhead, Burnley, and 
Staley Bridge, 1 each ; and to Chelsea and Kensing- 
ton, 2 5 

To the Inns of Court 2 

To the London University I 

61 

In extension of the franchise the Bill proposes to give 
votes to the ;£io occupiers in counties, and to £6 house- 
holders in cities and boroughs, and to persons, whether 
resident in counties or boroughs, in respect of — 

1. A salary of j£ioo a -year. 

2. An income in the funds of ^10 a-year. 

3. Payment of income tax of £2 a-year. 

4. Being a graduate of either University. 

5. Being a depositor of ^50 in a savings' bank for a 

period of three years. 

And this is all, — all that Lord John Russell's Bill pro- 
poses in the way of disfranchisement, re-distribution of 
members, and enfranchisement. It takes away sixty-two 
of the town members, and gives no less than forty-four of 
them to the counties, in addition to the sixty-one town 
members given to the counties by the first Reform Bill. 
It does not add one additional member to the 539,111 
inhabitants of the Tower Hamlets, — not one to the 
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323,000 of Finsbury, — not one to the 370,000 of Maryle- 
bone, — or the 241,000 of Westminster, — or the 251,000 of 
Lambeth. 

It still leaves the privilege of sending one member each 
to fifty-two boroughs with populations under to,ooo each, 
nearly all of which, as we have seen, are under the influence 
of peers, and the aggregate population of which is less 
than that of the Tower Hamlets. 

It is evidently intended to recognize the principle of 
numbers in the re-adjustment of the representation, though 
it does it as if in derision. It proposes to disfranchise 
several of the smallest constituencies, apparently because 
they are of the smallest, and it leaves a great many others, 
equally small, untouched ; and, as far as we can see, upon 
no definite rule whatever. It seems to recognize the 
same principle in the additional members given to the 
large towns, for it gives only to those of the largest num- 
bers, but it gives to each alike, — to Bradford, with 103,000, 
and Liverpool with 376,000 inhabitants, whilst to the 
metropolitan boroughs, which are equally large or larger, 
it gives none. It seems also to recognize it in the addi- 
tions to the county constituencies, for it gives none to the* 
four smallest counties; but no adequate distinctions are 
made in distributing the additions amongst the larger 
counties. 

The enfranchising clauses are good, as far as they go, ' 
but we can see no reason why three years' residence 
should be required to qualify for a borough, and three 
years' for the ^50 depositor, whilst six months' residence 
qualifies for the county, and twelve months' qualifies the 
other classes. 

The proposition to give two members to the Inns of 
Court, and one to the London University, we shall have 
occasion to remark upon presently. 

To pronounce this measure inadequate, preposterous, 
absurd, — to say that it falls short of what it ought to be, 
or what the country expects, are all forms of expression 
too weak to characterize it. It deserves to be denounced 
as" a foul and treacherous betrayal of the cause of the un- 

r 
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represented and ill-represented millions, by one whose 
liberal professions and antecedents seemed, to point him 
out as the fit and proper, if not the only party to whom 
that cause could be intrusted. 

Lords Grey and Althorpe foresaw, as any one else might 
have foreseen, that the enormous increase of the county 
representation, effected by the first Reform Bill at the 
expense of the towns, did render it " the most aristocratic, 
measure the Commons had ever, passed." Within ten years 
of that time, the English counties sent an overwhelming 
majority to defeat the free-trade and Liberal measures of 
Lord John Russell's government, and they were thrown out 
There was no mistake about the fact, or the cause. Lord 
John Russell frankly admits it in his address to his City 
constituents, and attributes that majority " to the operation 
of the Chandos Clause of the Reform Bill, and the English 
county representation, as described by Lord Derby." Yet, 
in the face of these facts, a large reduction of the town 
representation, and a large increase of the county repre- 
sentation, constitute the distinguishing characteristics of 
this new Reform Bill. Forty-seven town representatives 
are alienated from the townspeople : forty-four of them are 
given to the already overwhelming influence of the landed 
interest in the counties. 

It is impossible to conceive that this sin was committed 
in ignorance, — that it was not most deliberately designed 
and contrived ; and we can see nothing to palliate or ex- 
cuse it. 

It is not possible to conceive that such a measure could 
have proved sufficient, or satisfactory, or final. It would 
not only have cheated the people of present Reform, but 
it would have rendered them infinitely less capable of 
obtaining it hereafter, by delivering them over, more 
firmly bound than ever, to the chariot wheels of the landed 
aristocracy. The people would soon have discovered that 
ttyey had been duped ; and a deep sense of confidence be- 
trayed, justice violated, and patience outraged, would have 
excited feelings of irritation and exasperation, all the more 
violent from the conviction that nothing short of a revolu- 
tion could release them from that bondage. 
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WHAT THE NEW REFORM BILL OUGHT 
TO DO. 

" The influence of the aristocracy has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.". 

The above are the terms of Dunning's celebrated motion 
in the House of Commons, in 1 795, substituting the word 
" aristocracy " for that of the " Crown." The diminution 
of that power by the restoration of that of the people 
must be the one leading object of the new Reform Bill. 
With that view we must deprive them of the small 
boroughs by transferring their members to the larger towns, 
and lower and extend the franchise, and either give the 
ballot or some other means of suppressing bribery and 
intimidation. 

And, first, as to the small decayed boroughs. 

In Table No. I. (Part i) we have seen there are twenty- 
nine boroughs, with populations all under 10,000, every one 
of which is under the influence of some noble lord, or 
wealthy landlord, or of money. And, in Table No. II. 
(Part 1), there are forty-two other boroughs, with popula- 
tions under 10,000, every one of which, without any ex- 
ception, are under similar influence. These two lists of 
boroughs together return 113 members, not one of whom, 
it is feared, could hold up his head in the House and say 
he is a bond fide representative of the people. No exten- 
sion of the suffrage or of the boundaries could render 
these boroughs worthy and large enough to retain the ex- 
clusive right of sending representatives to Parliament, and 
therefore they should cease to exercise that right. 

It is not proposed that they should be disfranchised, but 
simply that they should cease to send members by them- 
selves alone, and that all the voters should have precisely 
the same right of voting v\ the election of members for 
the county or division in which the borough is situate. 

f 2 
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In Table No. II. (Part 2) there are thirty-three other 
boroughs returning two members, with populations from 
10,000 to 20,000 each. Taking the whole of the English 
boroughs, there is an average population to each member 
of about 21,000, and it .may be fairly contended that any 
place which does not contain a population exceeding the 
average for one member, should not be entitled to retain 
two. But, inasmuch as several of these thirty-three towns 
are city and county towns, of considerable local and com- 
mercial importance, and have rapidly increasing popula- 
tions, it is proposed that the following seventeen boroughs 
should continue to return two members each, but that the 
boundaries should be extended so as to embrace the sur- 
rounding townships, and raise the population at least above 
the average for one member, viz., Bedford, Berwick, Boston, 
Canterbury, Colchester, Durham, Gloucester, Hastings, 
Hereford, Lancaster, Lincoln, Lynn Regis, Salisbury, 
Shrewsbury, Stafford, Warwick (with Leamington), and 
Winchester. And that the remainder of those thirty-three 
towns should for the future return only one member each. 
Rochester being joined to the borough of Chatham with 
its one member, the two to form one borough, returning 
two members. 

These changes would release 129 members for appor- 
tionment amongst the large towns, to be divided into 
separate boroughs, and the new boroughs to be created. 

2. As to the metropolitan and other large boroughs. 

All the members taken from the small towns should be 
appropriated amongst the larger towns. The proposition 
to give them to the "landed interest" in the counties is a 
monstrous proposition, and one which could have arisen 
only in the grossest ignorance of the original spirit and 
design, and the present requirements of our representative 
system, or the most flagitious determination further to 
undermine and destroy it 

In apportioning those members, we must adopt some rule 
in theory, if only to show the degrees of our departure from 
it in practice, and we can adopt no other basis than " mere 
numbers." If it were matter of speculative arrangement, 
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involving no principle, " mere numbers " would be the most 
eligible basis ; but in the nature of the thing itself that is 
the only basis we are at liberty to take. If it were possible 
for any doubt to exist as to that principle, the practice from 
time immemorial would be sufficient warrant and authority. 
It was the congregation together of certain numbers that 
entitled the boroughs to their first creation — diminution of 
numbers led to their suspension in favour of other towns 
which had increased in numbers, and increase in numbers 
again led to their restoration. Diminution of numbers in- 
troduced certain boroughs into schedules A and B of the 
Reform Act, and accumulation of numbers introduced cer- 
tain other towns into the enfranchising schedules C and D 
of the same Act ; and the diminution or increase of num- 
bers again formed the basis of Lord John Russell's new 
Reform Bill. 

In dealing with the existing small boroughs, we suggested 
the average of 21,000, or thereabouts, as the mean for one 
member, but that all existing boroughs with a population of 
10,000 and upwards should retain their one member each, 
and that all existing boroughs with a population of not less 
than 21,000 should retain their two members. In like 
manner we would propose to give additional members to 
the large and new boroughs, in the proportion of one 
member to a population of from 20,000 to 30,000. 

In table No. II. (Part 5) there are nineteen cities and 
boroughs with populations of 80,000 and upwards, all of 
which require additional members. The additional mem- 
bers proposed in the table referred to are calculated, 
for example, in the proportion of one to every 25,000 
inhabitants. 

The labour and expense of canvassing, and the heavy 
responsibility of representing very large constituencies, 
prevents many eligible parties offering themselves as candi- 
dates. On the other hand, small constituencies are much 
more liable to fall under the influence of money or patronage. 
All the metropolitan boroughs, therefore, with Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, should be divided into separate 
and independent boroughs, with populations of about 
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ioo,ooo each, and should return four or five members 
each. 

In the metropolitan districts there are numerous parishes 
and townships which will afford appropriate centres and 
designations for the proposed new boroughs, amongst which 
are the following : — 

West District. North District. 

Kensington. Hackney. 

Chelsea. Islington. 

St. George, Hanover Square. Stoke Newington. 

St. Martin in the Fields. Camden Town. 

St. James, Westminster. Pancras. 

Knightsbridge. St. John's Wood. 

Pimlico." Portland Town. 

Central District. East District. 

The Strand. Poplar. 

Holborn. Stepney. 

ClerkenwelL Whitechapel. 

St. George's in the East. 

South District. 

Bermondsey. Wandsworth. 

Newington. Camberwell. 

Kennington. Brixton. 

No doubt the inhabitants of Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, if they should be of opinion that the division 
of those towns into two or three separate and independent 
boroughs would afford greater facilities for obtaining their 
proper representation, will readily find appropriate districts 
and designations for that purpose. 

The subjoined Table (No. 6) contains a list of eight other 
boroughs entitled by their numbers to additional members, 
and also often towns which, with the districts around, it is 
proposed should be constituted new boroughs. 

Dudley now returns only one, but it has a population 
amounting to nearly 38,000, which is rapidly increasing, 
and it is surrounded by other smaller places, to which its 
boundaries might be extended, so as to entitle it to two 
members. 
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The first five of the proposed new boroughs are included 
in Lord John Russell's Bill. But the population of Chelsea 
alone (56,000) entitles it to two, and that of Kensington 
alone (120,000) entitles it to four ; Gravesend has become 
the family residence of numbers of metropolitan people ; 
Kingston and Richmond form the centre of a wealthy and 
intelligent population, mostly connected with the metropolis 
also ; Ramsgate and Margate may be conveniently joined 
for the purpose of representation ; and St. Helen's in Lanca- 
shire, and Wednesbury in South Staffordshire, are the busy 
centres of large and growing populations, which ought to be 
represented. 









TABLE No. 6. 




Boroughs requiring additional . r n 

., New Boroughs 
Members. 




Dudley. ... I Birkenhead 


I 


Bolton . 






1 Burnley . 


I 


Brighton 






1 Staley Bridge . , 


1 


Norwich 






I Chelsea . . 


2 


Oldham 






1 Kensington 


4 


Portsmouth , 






I Gravesend 


I 


Preston 






I Kingston and Richmond . 


I 


Sunderland . 






1 Ramsgate and Margate 


1 


. St. Helen's .. ; . 


> I 








Wednesbury 


1 



8 14 

All these cities and towns possess the most undoubted 
right, upon every principle of justice, common right and 
common sense, constitutional law and practice, ancient and 
modern, to have these additional members — every fact and 
argument and circumstance is in their favour, and they will 
obtain them if they strive for them, but not without. The 
Ministry will not venture to propose unless the people 
determine to demand. But if the people of the large towns 
meet and discuss the principles and settle the details of the 
proposed new boroughs and boundaries amongst themselves, 
and embody their conclusions in petitions to Parliament, it 
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will be impossible for the framers of the new Reform Bill 
to disregard their claims. But their petitions must be firmly 
supported by their present representatives. The contest 
will not be decided without a great struggle, and the brunt 
of the battle will fall upon the people of the large towns — 
the grievance is theirs — the advantage wil| be theirs — and : 
they are equal to the contest if they determine to put forth 
their strength. 



WHY HAVE THE UNIVERSITIES MEM- 
BERS AND OUR COLONIES NONE ? 

" The influence of the aristocracy has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished." 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have two 
members each, and Lord John Russell proposes to give 
two members to the Inns of Court in London, and one to 
the London University. We ask, but we ask in vain, what 
there is in the character, or position, or rights, or interests 
of these bodies,, to entitle them to special representatives. 
The constituency at Cambridge consists of the Doctors and 
Masters of Arts, whose names are on the books of the 
several colleges, which, although each college is governed 
by its own statutes, are incorporated together under the 
name of the " Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Cambridge." The constituency at Oxford 
is similar, but the Doctors and Masters who are thus en- 
franchised, are generally located in all parts of the country, 
as clergymen, barristers, magistrates, and country gentle- 
men, where they have their votes, and their influence too. 
On what pretence are they entitled to have these additional 
votes and special representatives ? Is it as the patrons, 
cultivators, and promulgators of literature, art, and science ? 
In that character it is notorious that they are, and long 
have been, worse, far worse than useless — they have been 
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pernicious. Oxford, especially, has been conspicuous for 
bigotry and intolerance ; and, for twenty or thirty years 
past, has been poisoning and polluting the minds of 
thousands of the young nobility and gentry of these king- 
doms with Popish doctrines and superstitions : and that is 
the learning and literature which they are now diffusing 
amongst their weak-minded mothers, and sisters, friends, 
and dependants. 

Neither the dead languages, nor logic, nor mathematics, 
stand in any particular need of representatives in the 
British House of Commons ; and to argue that literature, 
art, and science require, special representatives, would seem 
to imply that the House of Commons is composed of 
illiterate men, incapable of appreciating them. If it could 
be admitted that the Universities were fairly entitled to 
have special representatives, it would be difficult to contend 
against the claim of the Inns of Court, or the London 
University, or the Royal College of Physicians, or the 
Royal College of Surgeons, or the Royal Academy — 
indeed, several of these learned bodies have much superior 
claims ; for the business of the House being law-making, 
may be supposed to require the aid of lawyers, and the 
practice of medicine and surgery, which affect so nearly 
the lives and well being of the whole community, and the 
study of the fine arts, which contribute so much to the 
gratification of the public, are special studies, and may, 
and in fact do require the aid of the legislature to regulate 
and promote them, and the legislature may not be able, 
without the special knowledge which proficients alone can 
give, to administer that aid. There would be good reason 
and good common sense in giving members to the physi- 
cians and surgeons especially; but there are no such 
inducements for giving them to the members of the Uni- 
versities. We would transfer these members to the physi- 
cians and surgeons, if they desire to have them, but we 
would not suffer such an unnecessary and injurious privilege 
to remain to the Universities. 

Of course a great outcry will be raised against such a 
proposition : every member educated there will naturally 
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feel bound in honour to stand by the rights and privileges 
of his alma mater : and much will be said about ancient 
privileges, spoliation, and violation of the constitution 
(which may be set down as so much twaddle); much 
about the great men they have sent to Parliament, and 
very much about the high character and other unexcep* 
tionable qualifications of such constituencies. As to the 
first, it may be remarked that the first members they ever 
sent were summoned by Edward I., who merely asked 
them to send " two or three lawyers to consider the king's 
right to the crown of Scotland ; " and it was not until the 
reign of the pedant James I. that they were summoned to 
send two members each as at present. As to the great 
men they have sent, they have invariably preferred those of 
the most ultra Tory and obstructive character — which it is 
quite natural they should do. And as to the arguments 
that as men of superior wealth, character, position, talent, 
education, and intelligence, they are peculiarly qualified to 
elect, let it be granted, at the same time, that those very 
qualities give to each of them all — if not more than all — 
the advantages they are entitled to, or can or ought to 
require, in the influence they enable them to exercise over 
the voters in the cities and counties where they reside. 
The qualifications enumerated are themselves evidence of 
the possession of superior advantages over the common 
mass of their fellow-citizens, the tendency of which should 
be to disentitle them to any, rather than to entitle them 
to special representatives — and, the more especially, as 
those qualifications are those which render men most 
eligible to become representatives, give them the advan- 
tage as candidates, and do, in fact, most generally enable 
them to succeed, and thus the great majority of members 
are of their own class. 

Let such of the doctors, masters, and scholars as reside 
in the cities, boroughs, and counties, be content with the 
perfectly legitimate influence their superior education will 
enable them to exercise over their fellow-citizens in the 
election of their representatives ; and let those who reside 
at the Universities give the benefit of their superior learn- 
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ing and wisdom to the citizens of Oxford and Cambridge 
in the election of their representatives. 

A very few words will suffice for the claims of the Inns 
of Court We have always the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General for England, and the Attorney and Solici- 
tor-General for Ireland, and the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, and the Judge-Advocate General, in the House of 
Commons, besides half-a-dozen other leading lawyers, on 
either side of the House, expecting to take one of those 
offices on the next vacancy ; and probably some fifty or 
sixty other barristers, many of whom are looking forward 
to the same objects. In the House of Lords there are 
always one Lord Chancellor, one Lord Chief Justice, with 
three or four Ex-Chancellors and other law lords; and 
probably nine-tenths of the members of the House of 
Commons owe their elections, more or less, to the confi- 
dential management of hosts of country attorneys, whom 
they retain for that purpose. Surely — surely it cannot be 
said the lawyers are not already sufficiently represented \ 
The proposition was most absurd. 

What shall we do with our colonies ? Shall we continue 
to hold them as mere appendages until they cut themselves 
adrift and form independent sovereignties, or are absorbed 
into other republics, or shall we incorporate them with 
ourselves by giving them a representation ? Canada, India, 
and all our immense colonial possessions have hitherto, 
been wholly unrepresented. Our Parliament has to legist 
late for them without having any one to represent their 
peculiar wants, to guard their special interests, or to 
suggest and devise those measures which the Imperial 
Legislature might best provide for their welfare. Two or 
three members from each of our principal colonies would, 
from their local knowledge, be of great service to our 
Legislature as well as to the colonies, and a great relief to 
our Colonial Secretary, and such a representation would 
tend to perpetuate harmony between them and the mother 
country. The European inhabitants of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, should be empowered to send eight or ten 
representatives for India. Such a body of members would 
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constitute beyond all question the best informed, the most 
competent, and the most independent council that could 
be devised to assist the Secretary for India in the govern- 
ment of that immense territory. 



THE COUNTIES AND THE LANDED 
INTEREST. 

" The influence of the aristocracy has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished." 

The landed interest are already on the alert ; they see that 
a great change is imminent ; and, selfish and greedy as all 
privileged classes are, they are eagerly looking forward to 
the gains they may make by it. Mr. Disraeli, at Newport 
Pagnell, and the Duke of Cleveland, at Darlington, both 
see jgreat anomalies in our representative system. The 
former sees a great want of members in certain counties, 
and hopes they shall get them, though he does not indicate 
where they are to come from; the latter sees "a great 
number of small constituencies which he can't help saying 
are a disgrace to the country, and hopes they will be got 
rid of, and their members be given to larger bodies of 
persons," which just fits in. The one speech shows a 
great want ; the other, delivered a few days after, a good 
source of supply. It now only requires Lord Derby to 
get up a meeting of farmers, and propose that the supply 
(that is the town members) shall be taken to the market 
where they are in demand (that is the counties), and the 
case is fairly launched. 

Mr. Disraeli had a showy and passable case with his 
facts and figures, but he could not be content with that, 
he talked " of the injustice done to the landed interest in 
1832," and hoped the forthcoming Reform Bill "would 
be based on principles more just," and would not "be 
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conceived in such a spirit of hostility to the landed interest 
as the measure of 1832." We have seen what those 
principles were and the results, and that " the great injus- 
tice " of that " most aristocratic measure " was perpetrated 
not against the landed interest, but in favour of it, and 
against the " commercial interest," by depriving the latter 
of sixty-four of their members and giving them to the 
counties, and then throwing the county representation 
entirely into the hands of the aristocracy. We have no 
desire "to curtail the legitimate influence of the landed 
interest" but we desire to neutralize the illegitimate, the 
bastard, coercive, and unconstitutional influence of that 
interest. We know the distinction; we recognize the 
influence which property and education and position must 
always exercise, and we do admit it to be good and whole- 
some, and we would strengthen it by destroying that which 
debases and renders it odious. 

Mr. Disraeli complains that South Cheshire has 178,000 
inhabitants and two members only, whilst the city of 
Chester, with only 28,000, has also two members. That 
the rural population of North Cheshire, amounting to 
156,000, has two members only, whilst the two towns of 
Macclesfield and Stockport, with a population of only 
93,000, return four members. "Again, another remark- 
able case is that of South Derby, which has only one large 
town, and a total population of 166,000. The town of 
Derby, with only 40,000 inhabitants, has two members, 
whilst the rural population, numbering 126,000, has but 
two. Is not that an anomaly ? " We shall see. 

Mr. Disraeli quotes a number of other cases of the same 
character, and then says, "he knows it will be said there 
is a fallacy in his statements," but he is " prepared for the 
answer," when it comes, and proceeds, as he phrased it, 
" to discount it before it was made." Knowing that he 
was presenting " a little bill " for their acceptance, drawn 
upon a wrong stamp, which was sure to be discovered 
when it came to be negotiated, he raises an inconse- 
quential quibble about the amount Having settled that, 
he arrives at the great fact, that the 144 county members 
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represent 8,777,000, which gives one member to every 
60,869 persons; while the 319 borough members repre- 
sent 8,144,678, which gives one member for every 25,535 
persons. 

These are the anomalies on which Mr. Disraeli relied : 
there are a few others which he did not allude to. For 
instance, the West Riding of Yorkshire, with a population 
of 794,779 and 37,319 electors, is placed upon an equality 
with the little county of Rutland, with a population of 
22,983, and only 1,876 electors. The electors of the West 
Riding number twice as many thousands as those of Rut- 
land number hundreds, and yet they have each two mem- 
bers ! South Lancashire has a population of 514,352 and 
22,282 electors, but it has only two members, whilst 
Huntingdon, with a population of 57,964 and 2,852 
electors, has also two members ; and the little county of 
Bucks itself, with only 114,989 inhabitants, and 5,659 
electors, has three members. Are not these anomalies ? 
Bucks is a landed interest county, the West Riding and 
South Lancashire are somewhat manufacturing and com- 
mercial, yet Bucks had three members given to it by the 
Act of 1832, and the latter great constituencies only two. 
Was this one of the acts of injustice which Mr. Disraeli 
wishes his Bucks constituents to cry out about ? Is thi* 
one of the evidences of the spirit of hostility to the 
landed interest in which the Reform Act was conceived ? 
The borough of Manchester has a population of 240,000, 
and Bucks has only 1 14,000 ; and whilst Manchester is 
assessed to the poor on an annual rental of ;£i, 200,000, 
Bucks is assessed on an annual rental of ^760,000 only ; 
yet Bucks has eleven members, and Manchester only 
two. Is not that also an anomaly ? 

There are many other anomalies and inequalities in the 
numbers of the county constituencies, both as compared 
with each other, and as compared with those of the 
boroughs. The former we hope to see remedied by a 
more equal distribution of county members amongst county 
constituencies ; the latter we propose to discuss. 

We wish to meet this question fairly — it is the question 
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of the landed interest — and it must be fully met and fairly 
discussed. " Why should the county constituencies have 
one member for every 60,000, and the borough con- 
stituencies one member for every 25,000 persons? " 

That is the grievance put forth by the landed interest ; 
and we will first answer them, by enquiring whom that 
interest comprises ? Mr; Disraeli is very careful to tell us 
that " they acknowledge the franchise of the towns to arise 
out of occupation (of what ?), and that of the counties to 
arise out of the ownership and cultivation of the soil ; " 
".a distinction which," he says, " has always prevailed in 
our Constitution, and which was adopted after grave con- 
sultation in 1832." To reduce the franchise, he says, would 
be " admitting into the county constituencies persons un- 
connected with that interest," "a proposal than which 
nothing could be more monstrous or unsatisfactory." 
The distinction, which Mr. Disraeli says has always pre- 
vailed, and which, by the bye, is necessary to his argument, 
has never prevailed at all. Occupation was not originally 
the foundation of the borough franchise, and was only one, 
and not the principal even, of a dozen other rights which 
afterwards crept in ; and the " cultivation of the soil " never 
formed a feature in the county franchise until 1832, up to 
which period it had been specially excluded. So much for 
Mr. Disraeli's " constitutional distinctions." 

The Duke of Cleveland " would admit every man with 
;£ioo, or even ^50 &-y ear, from any source" (which Mr. 
Disraeli thinks an injudicious stretch of liberality), " but 
the ^10 renters he hopes to God never will be brought in, 
or the landed interest in every county would be extinguished 
for ever." 

The landed interest, therefore, according to their own 
claims, consists of the "owners and cultivators of the 
soil," and those only. And now mark the dishonesty of 
these claims. In order to show the deficiency of the 
county members the gross rural population is paraded as 
the constituency, but the moment the bulk of that popula- 
tion seek to be admitted into the constituency, they are 
repudiated, as not connected with the landed interest. They 
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claim to be admitted, because they are occupiers of 
houses or lands ; but houses are not land nor built upon 
land, and the soil is not the soil, unless the rent amounts 
to j£$o a-year. 

But we give them the benefit of the repudiation, and 
then we ask, what is the population which the landed interest 
includes? Why the whole class of owners or proprietors 
is under 35,000, and the rest, comprising the occupiers 
and cultivators, including males, females, sons, grandsons, 
brothers, nephews, indoor and outdoor labourers, in short, 
every person engaged in any capacity whatever in the culti- 
vation of the soil or dependant thereupon, amount to only 
2,390,568 persons, which is but a few thousands over the 
present population of London. These are the exact results 
deduced by the Census Commissioners from the returns 6f 
1 85 1, so that the landed interest consists of about two 
millions and a third out of a population of seventeen 
millions, and that small minority modestly claim the right 
to dominate over the other fourteen millions. Those figures 
completely answer the whole of their case. 

2. The territory c-f the landed interest is, in extent, only 
about one-half of the territory of the kingdom, and in value 
less than one-half, and that value (as we shall presently see) 
not intrinsic or due to itself alone, but created for it, and it 
sustains less than one-fourth of the annual taxation] yet it 
governs the whole, taxes the whole, and spends the whole 
of the money, and, although enormously paid for doing it, . 
does it badly. 

3. The landed interest is essentially the interest of the 
landed aristocracy, and is sufficiently represented in their 
House, even if it had not one representative in the House 
of Commons. Their tenantry, who constitute a large pro- 
portion of those now residing in the counties, were for 
centuries specially excluded from representation in the 
Commons, because of their dependance upon their land- ' 
lords. And yet that dependance, though nominally more • 
absolute, was in fact infinitely less so than it is now. The 
tenant and his descendants then held from generation to 
generation at the same fixed rent, however much the value 
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might have increased, until custom converted his holding 
into a lawful tenure, and his landlord could neither exact 
more nor turn him out, and he became the modern copy- 
holder, and, by enfranchisement, the absolute owner. How 
different the position of the modern tenant at rack-rent, 
and liable to eviction on six months' notice. How different 
the modern lord to the ancient baron. 

4. For nearly six hundred years the counties never had, 
and never, until 1832, asked for a proportionate number of 
members, nor more than two for each county, whilst the 
number of town representatives was continually increased. 
The reasons, which for ages precluded the landed interest 
from seeking, or the Crown from conceding, any addition, 
still prevail, and in greater force. 

5. The landed interest has no necessity for a proportion- 
ate number. It is an interest simple and uniform, and 
fixed and stable in character, and the political views and 
opinions of those connected with it partake largely of the 
same character of immobility, and are, therefore, opposed 
to all change and to all progress : and, for the same reason, 
they have no political appreciation of the wants, or sym- 
pathy with the social condition and necessities of any other 
interest, and are especially incapable of keeping pace with 
our commercial progress. 

6. It is the mercantile interest, and not the landed in- 
terest, that creates the wealth of a nation. It is the 
merchants and traders, and manufacturers, who have made 
our noble country what it is — it is they who have scoured 
the whole earth and seas, and drawn wealth from every 
region, and every clime, and every land, to enrich them- 
selves, and to purchase the produce and build up the 
fortunes of the stay-at-home but greedy and ungrateful 
landed interest. It is to them the landed interest is in- 
debted for their own increase in numbers, in wealth, in 
power, and in importance. The landed interest are but the 
growers of corn and feeders of cattle (nay — start not — it is 
the very truth) for the consumption of the trading and 
manufacturing populations. Without such populations, the 
land would be comparatively valueless — as it was : with 
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them, it becomes a fixed and permanent interest-^aa itis/ 
— and steadily rises as they increase. Ifctt it still Tetaawa 
its own stationary and stagnant character. It has only: ta 
improve its mode* of cultivation, to increase jmd econo- 
mise its products, to supply the increasing demands of dtsj 
customers, at enhanced prices, and, to Wee care of itself, 
and its own people— its labourers. It&isinade iselfequaij 
to the former of these simple duties,— -but ho* has kcarecL 
tor ks labourers?^ What is their condition? r u: .'...v. .'...<,& 

How smally therefore, the protection and advocacy whicit 
such an interest can legjtin^dy want: in the -legislature^ 
How little it requires to secure for it .every possiWeiaciiity' 
for these purposes. Its chief care has-been to^pceserre the? 
land and' its products as much as possible from taxation, afe 
the expose of its own customers— the people. 

7, But the merchants, maoufactiirees, and traders^— theyi 
require capital, which they must create; and vast and 
varied knowledge, which they must acquire:; a$ well. as ' 
labour, which they must procure ; and 1 the eaphal r and' 
knowledge, and .skill, and labour must alt be assqciatediand> 
combined in, enterprises which involve *isk, and in risks* 
that often end in loss, so that a balance of gain oriy cam 
be realised, 'they must Sustain conflicts .with: nature in alt 
climes, partially and imperfectly undetstdod,-r-'With the, 
winds and the waves, the tunes and the seasons, the 
winter's cold and the summer's drougmV^-and competition* 
with all nations and peoples* friendly and adverse, civilized 
and savage, far< and near. They have to deal with pepur 
lations and their rulers atj home, and populations and .thar: 
rulers abroad* -Hence, home and foreign politics, wars rand 
rumours of wars, the successes of armies and fleets, and. 
the competency of consuls and ambassadors, are all of' 
vital import to them. For the accomplishment of these 
vast and varied enterprises, and the manufacture and ex- 
change of their commodities, they must congregate together 
in dense masses in cities and towns, where, the variety, of 
pursuit, the rivalry of interest, the passion for . gain, and 
the passion for expense,— the fierce and fearful, struggles ot 
warring competitions, the extremes of poverty and wealth, 
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and att the; intenniediare gradations, give rwe to the varied 
attdr.tcoitipfex t&a&om*':ik:.mo9(9KY.* It is, to these {great- 
workshops theft the surplus populations, of- the.sgricMkural 
districts, and Btnnerous progressive heads .^a^improving t 
hands ftoaaltcoiintrieSjtjOBae to be trained a«d employed, 
and tot be provided for ; and itir here. that the ingenuity of 
man. artifitia% increases th* Jwrabers~of tha . people? <a$d 
mnir^lies their taan power and, ^their horse power by the 
application of sttati* power saad th*aid of machinery, and 
s6 increases -the productive sagacity «f <. Ihe county millkms . 
of times; ft is here 'also that the ^subjects of domestic 
legislation* f of. education, of- criminal jurispoideace, taxa- 
tion ut its thousand forms, and the laws which regulate tW 
supply and -demand of labour and of food, attain to their 
highest degree of importance and tax* as im all ages they* 
havb taxed; the wisdom and getmts of. the greatest number 
of the> greatest of men. < And ^these. towns beeonieifnofc 
onlyi'the centres: of trade .and commerce, and the nurseries 
of art andrscieitee, but. the scenes ,.»of political $ad social 
discussions, the homes of political i freedom, and th$>$timu«5. 
labors and promoter*, of national and human progress*' It 
is a fact that social and polidcal progress, ^and, indeed, 
civilization itself, are always greatest where the population; 
ar^mbst densely oobgregated, .,<;m: Iir:& v'«j *>;.:•: '.;• 

On the other hahdy the* people of tfea tended interest—' 
the dispersed inhabitants of the country, Irvingi iar apart, 
have. few opportunities of beings crofted or instructed by> 
social or political discussioriy; there* ifr ^es$.;iofeI*^ati0%; 
l€S8' , rnental coriflict, and, consequently, le$s.; intelligence 
amongst them; they think sloiwl^ deliberate { longv ding ^ 
with tenacityto impressions, feelings, opinions*, supersti- 
tions- creeds, habits, modes- of action, &c., already, ac*' 
quired ) and to the social and political institutions to which 
they have been accustomed, however useless or corrupt, 
and rarely acquiesce in any change, however insignificant, 
until compelled thereto by the force of circumstances. 
They, are, therefore, -but tittle qualified to exercise a domi- 
nant influence over the legislation and government of 
any country, but especially of a great commercial country* 

g* 2 
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These are some of the reasons for which we conceive a 
proportionate number of members was npt originally given 
to the counties — have never before been demanded — rare 
not now necessary— -and should not be < 
* These views are strikingly confirmed 
tract from the Eamomisti and as it may 
Mr. James Wilson himself, and may be s 
the sentiments of Lord Palmerston's G 
it entire. — "In the counties it may be £ 
few members have any chance of electio 
we may call Quarter Sessions men. Th 
andtheymay.be Conservatives or, Tpi 
one type of mind, and enter heartily or 
interests. The counties can never reti 
sent any variety of social interests. *] 
land, and, like the land, they have a 
wholesome fixity of view, an invaluable 
own. They deserve vast influence in 
they have vast influence. They give 
final decisions of the legislature, exact 
first retard its movement But to augi 
would be, we think, a totally false s 
which Parliament needs is the introdu 
principle which shall give influence to 
classes, without excluding or swamping those who are now 
represented. The landed interest is, perhaps, better repre- 
sented than any other, because it is necessarily more uni- 
form in character, more monotonous, so to speak, and 
contains fewer germs of latent political divergency than any 
other interest in the state." 

As to the redistribution of the county members, we 
would suggest that one member may be taken from each of 
the following twelve small counties, . viz. — Berks, Bucks, 
Cambridge, Dorset, Huntingdon Leicester, Oxford, Rut- 
land, Salop, Westmoreland, Wilts, and Worcester. And 
that two members may be taken from each of the five fol- 
lowing counties, viz. — Cumberland, Hereford, Northamp- 
ton, Northumberland, and Notts. This would give twenty- 
two members for distribution amongst the dense county 
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populations, which, as Mr. Disraeli admits, so urgently 
require additional representatives, and especially those 
of Cheshire, Kent, Lancashire, Middlesex, Stafford, and 
York. 

But it is further contended, " if there is to be a change 
in the electoral body, it ought to be an increase in the con- 
stituencies of the boroughs." The meaning of this we 
presume to be, that the small decayed boroughs should 
still be retained, and that the influence of the aristocracy 
and landowners therein should be preserved and per- 
petuated, by the addition thereto of large portions of the 
surrounding agricultural districts. They affect to fear the 
introduction of the ^10 occupiers into the county consti- 
tuencies, as if they would be voters inimical to the landed 
interest, though they well know that the great majority of 
that class ate either their own tenants, or the tenants of 
the farmers, clergymen, shopkeepers, and others, over 
whom they exercise such perfect control in the county re- 
presentation. Therefore they would diminish the county 
constituencies, by handing them over to the neighbouring 
boroughs, where they would assuredly swamp and extin- 
guish whatever freedom and independence remained. This 
is the sort of Reform the landed interest would prefer—but 
it must not be. 



WHO OUGHT TO VOTE. 

" The influence of the aristocracy has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be disminished." 

We have seen that the right of voting was originally in the 
inhabitants at large, and that rate-paying and property, 
or other qualifications were merely municipal or incidental 
to prevent abuse. That is the right we now contend for— 
but subject still to all such proper regulations as may be 
needful to ensure its proper exercise and prevent abuse. 
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Any elector may claim the right to be satisfied that all other 
parties claiming to vote are in such positions as will enable 
them to vote freely and independently, or else his vote may 
be neutralized by the votes of a nnmbet Of other persons 
who are dependent 4 upon and subject to the 'influence of 
others. All admit there bust be softie testrietion. 'We 
exclude women, and children tinder twenty-one* fair- their 
rights are merged m those of stheir husbands and fathers j— 
artd paupers, for they ate dependent— and convicted ftloris, 
for they have forfeited their tights— and it is e=qt*aUy neces- 
sary to exclude ailsuch as* have no settled occfcpatfort or 
place of abode, for they can offer Bio guarantee to the com- 
munity for the just exercise of their fights; • We can have 
no absolute guarantiee that a man is free fromibias or 
control — for the fanner who gets three or four > hundred a- 
year by his fetm, or the cleric who gets a salary of that 
amount, may be complfciely under the influence* the drie^of 
his landlord, the bthfcrof his employer; whilst the hard* 
handed mechanic ot labourer, who gets his fifty pounds a- 
year, ttat ciin get that anywhere, may be perfectly inde- 
pendent. But we have no right to assume that the fotwlfcr 
are not free and independent, nor that the latter is tess so, 
for his means arie sttch as entitle him -to a will of his own, 
if he chooses to exercise it, and that we are bound to 
give him credit for. We can only take those outward 
circumstances or indications of a man's position in the 
community, which afe the usual concomitants of frieedom, 
and those which are the contrary, and draw the line between 
them. 

The principle on which the existing property qualifica- 
tions are justified, is, after all, the same principle. You 
ask for fitness— the property held does not confer the fit- 
ness, nor constitute the basis or measure of the right, but is 
used as a guide or indication. The man who occupies a 
house, or a house of a certain value, is presumed from that 
circumstance to be a man of some mdbstiy and intelligence 
—industry to make him independent— intelligence to enable 
him to judge. If he has acquired the property himself, 
the acquisition proves his' possession of those qualities ; and 
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if he inherited them from his- ancestors it presumes the like 
qualities in tb§m, and raises the further presumption, that 
they having had the means of educating, did educate him 
accordingly. Such restrictions do. not in themselves either 
abrogate the. right or derogate from it— but they have 
certaudy : a tendency to mislead — and have misled by ap- 
pearing to transfer the right from the person to the property. 
All oqr modern legislation appears to have been based upon 
this perversion* The Reform Act sought to, abolish the ex- 
clusive privileges of the burgesses, by transferring the right 
'from the person, in respect of his privilege, to the person 
in. respect of his holding 

■■■ ■ We would therefore -givs the right to all — or more pro- 
perly speaking, we would, not deny the right to any, who 
are inhabitant householders : or, if it be deemed necessary 
to exclude the very poorest, all householders paying a 
certain annual rent-r-the £6 proposed in Lord John 
Russell's Bill would be. high enough to exclude many fit 
persons in the provincial towns, but would be Tidiculously 
low in the xnetxopolitan boroughs, where such a rental is 
unknown* 

Bun there are great numbers of bachelors and others, in 
the large towns, especially, who are men of considerable 
acquirements and > intelligence, and in receipt of good 
^salaries, wages, or other incomes, who occupy apartments 
QV\y,i and they should not be deprived of their right ^Ve 
would- admit also all those proposed to /be admitted in 
fcofdjoha Russell's Bill, with the following modifications, 
viz. . — 

Persons in receipt of a salary of ^ioo ot £50 a year. 
' Persons having an income in the Funds of £ 10 a year. 
y> : • paying income-tax .to any, amount. 
i> having ^50 deposited, in a savings bank. 
„ Graduates in any University for the city, or place within 
which such University is situate. 

,.. The residence, or payments, or receipts in all the above 
cases should be uniformly for one year. 
■••,- The right Qf election js no trivial right to deprive a man 
of upon a shallow pretext,. We have the grave judicial 
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authority of Lord Chief Justice Holt, that " the right that 
a man hath to vote in the election of a representative in 
the Commons House of Parliament, there to concur in the 
passing of laws which are to bind him in his person, his 
property, and his liberties, is a most transcendant right, and 
of a very high nature." And the good old Tory, Sir 
William Blackstone, says, that " upon the true theory and 
principles of liberty, every member of the community, how- 
ever poor, should have a vote in electing, those delegates to 
whose charge is committed the disposal of his property, 
his liberty, and his life;" and that " the ttue reason of re- 
quiring any qualification with regard to property in voters, 
is to exclude such persons as are in so mean a situation 
that they are esteemed to have no will of their own." And 
there is no novelty in these claims. Mr. Pitt, the " heaven- 
born Minister " of the Tories, was himself an advocate for 
household suffrage in 1785 ; and Charles James Fox, in the 
memorable speech he made on that occasion, declared that 
it was absblutely essential to any plan of Reform : — " I 
think," said the great Whig leader, " that to extend the 
right of election to housekeepers is the best and most 
advisable plan of Reform. I think, also, that it is the most 
perfect recurrence to first principles, — I do not mean the 
first principles of society, nor to the abstract principles of 
representation, but to the first known and recorded 
principles of our Constitution." This was sound doc- 
trine. In 1797, the late Earl Grey brought forward a 
motion in the House of Commons for the adoption of 
household suffrage, and the proposition was supported by 
Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and Mr. 
Erskine. The late Earl of Durham (then Mr. Lambton) 
made a similar motion in the House of Commons in 182 1, 
when he appealed to the recorded decisions of the House 
itself, which " had twice solemnly decided that of common 
right all the inhabitant householders and residents in 
boroughs ought to have a voice in the election." And 
Lord John Russell himself, in 1831, held, " that by the 
ancient Constitution of our country, no man should be 
taxed for the support of the State, who had not by himself 
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or his reprersenetative consknted to the imposition of those 
taxes/'-— and that is the language of the statute 24 Edward 
L, De Tallagio twn concedendo, a statute on which the old 
constitutional doctrine is founded, that " taxation and re- 
presentation must be co-extensive," which would enfranchise 
all — for all pay taxes. Are they whom the Whigs con- 
sidered so eligible in 1785 and 1797 less eligible now? Is 
it the people who have degenerated, or is it Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs ? 

In regard to the suffrage in the counties, the territorial 
influence will never admit the extension to the £io occu- 
piers without a contest, and the struggle will be more des- 
perate still ere they consent to restore the right "to the 
inhabitants at large, without reference to the possession of any 
landed property whatever? to whom it lawfully belongs. 
They will be slow — very slow to believe that property and 
intelligence would not be entirely neutralized by such an 
extension. Such fears are idle and groundless. In this 
country property never has lost, and is never likely to lose, 
its just and legitimate influence. In an election of mere 
numbers, the poor and ignorant man never is, and never 
can be, upon an equal footing with the rich and educated 
man. Their votes may be equal, but, in a large majority 
of instances, the vote of the poor mati would be readily 
traceable to the moral influence of the richer and better 
educated. And it is well and not ill that it should be so. 
The knowledge that his poor neighbour possesses a vote as 
good and weighty as his own, is an inducement to a rich 
man to inform and instruct him. The peasant will thus 
gain knowledge : and the consciousness that he has a right 
to exercise or a duty to perform, will make him seek that 
knowledge. True, he may receive a wrong bias from one, 
but he may receive a contrary bias from others, and in the 
conflict of their counsels he may select a political creed and 
representative of his own. 

Hitherto the great mass of our over-worked and ill-paid 
peasantry have had no representative. There has been 
none to care for — none to raise a voice for him. Give him 
a vote, and you give him a right, — poor and meagre it may 
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be, — but still a right, when asked for that vote, to speak for 
himself. And the. right to speak will induce him to think, 
that he may speak to some useful purpose. And the can- 
didate, knowing his dependance upon? the peasant's vote, 
will think of the. peasant's wants and grievances ; of the 
wretched hovels which encumber and disgrace the face of 
our country, and inwhiph.be and his family are doomed to 
live ; of the miserable wages he receives for his hard labour ; 
on the diet on which he subsists, inferior even to that of the 
negro slave; of the grinding service laws, which place both 
his living and his Hberty at the mercy of every village mag- 
nate ; and of his parish relief, which contrasts so disgrace* 
fully with that of the convicted felon ;— on these the can- 
didate will learn to talk down to the level of the peasant, 
and the peasant to think up to. the level of the candidate, 
and so they will mutually instruct each other; . : 

These are no .fanciful conceits, but matters for grave re- 
flection. It is these continual actions 4>f popular thinkings 
and feelings upon the candidate that r in the/ long run, con- 
stitute the great national advantage of i representative insti- 
tutions. It is thus that hints may be given,; and lights 
thrown into the minds of those brought up in; ail the exehi- 
scveness of rank, and . property, and position, which may 
dissipate the prejudices and errors of a caste, and reveal to 
the " upper: ten thousand " the stern realities of the lives 
and wants, and the sufferings and sympathies of the ^ lower 
ten millions." 

The j£io franchise, even if gained, would still exclude 
the whole of the peasant class ; a jQisy holding in tte 
country districts and villages being equal to a ^io holding 
in an ordinary country town, andtaa^^o holding in the 
larger cities and towns. 
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WERE NUMBERS— VIRTUAL REPRESEN- 

■/■•■• ;-y-y\[ ■■'-■ _ TATION; 

"^The influence of the aristocracy has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished." 

Lorn* J6jm Russell has said that "he cannot conceive 
a House of Commons merely representing numbers acting 
in harmony with a Monarchy, an hereditary House of Lords, 
and an Established Church." This is a strange and mon- 
strous doctrine for a British statesman, stranger still for a 
Whig kader, and one of the restorers of that Constitution, 
which assumes that the whole people are present and par- 
ties to the making of the laws, through their representatives. 
If this be not fiat treason against the people and state, it 
proves that there is at least one other " antiquated imbe- 
cility " whose time for retirement has arrived. The House 
of Commons, Jawfuliy constituted, can be nothing but an 
assembly representing. mere numbers. So long as the royal 
prerogative .was exercised in the building up of our repre- 
sentative system, it was exercised, as we have seen, in ap- 
portioning the number of representatives to the numbers of 
the people, by creating additional boroughs as new towns 
sprung into importance. That was the declared and mani- 
fest design. And why not? The people — the "mere num- 
bers '* have to live and labour in the state — and to pay the 
taxes and obey the laws— and to recruit the armies and 
man the navies for the defence of the country— and to till 
the soil and weave the fabrics, and produce the manufac- 
tures and merchandize, and conduct the trade and com- 
merce of the country; — and to marry and become the fathers 
ojf future generations whom they must train and educate. 
And in all this do they not require the aid and protection 
of the laws as much or more than their better-off neigh- 
bours? And it is the people — these same "mere number^" 
whom their better-off neighbours have to fear and restrain 
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when, for the want of good laws, they become ill-cared for, 
ill-conditioned, and turbulent. Whatever may be our 
fancies it is their right — and the legislature can be justified 
in denying. the exercise of that right only upon the ground 
that its exercise would be injurious to the safety or welfare 
of the state. Is that the ground of those who deny it ? Is 
that the allegation ? If so let it be avowed. And where 
are the proofs ? 

It is not the fact. There are no people in Europe more 
easily governed — none more devoted to peaceful labour — 
none greater lovers of law and order, or less disposed to 
turbulence and faction. The great mass of the unrepre- 
sented are at this moment as intelligent, as well educated, 
and as independent as the present electors, and as well en- 
titled to be represented. 

There are dregs in our community as in all others, but 
it will not be difficult to exclude them without so great 
an injustice as the denial of right to six millions out of 
seven. 

But there are those who boldly contend that no exten- 
sion of the franchise is needed, for that, even under the 
present system, all are virtually if not directly represented. 
The argument is absurd ; it involves a contradiction in 
terms, for representation itself is but the virtual substitu- 
tion of one for many others, by their consent or election. 
He cannot, therefore, represent those who have not given 
that consent, and he cannot be said to represent their in- 
terests or wishes, because he cannot tell what those are 
except by their votes — they must speak for themselves ; 
neither can it be said he represents them as a trustee, for 
if he says " ay " when they would have had him say " no," 
they have no means of redress — they cannot call him to 
account nor reject him by substituting another. If it be 
meant that the elector is one of a class, and that his repre- 
sentative represents him and six others of the same class, 
it is not the fact A. B. cannot select or elect for the six 
others — he is not their trustee nor bound to consult their 
wishes — nor responsible to them for the choice he makes or 
the vote he gives. It is possible he may select the candi- 
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date the " six others " would have selected, but it is equally 
possible he may not — nay, it is most probable that he will 
not, for the exclusive privilege he enjoys gives him an ad- 
vantage over the six others, which he would wish to retain, 
and they would desire to share ; they would therefore vote 
for such an extension of the suffrage as would include 
themselves, and he, as one of the Conservative class, would 
oppose such extension. But this argument, if it fails to 
prove that all are represented, proves that ail ought to be, 
for it cannot be contended that they are so virtually with- 
out admitting that they are entitled to be so rightfully. 



THE BALLOT,— SEPTENNIAL ACT,— AND 
PROPERTY QUALIFICATION OF MEM- 
BERS. 

" The influence of the aristocracy has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished." 

The Ballot has been the subject of discussion at inter- 
vals ever since the reign of Queen Anne. In 1710 a Bill 
passed the House of Commons for establishing vote by 
ballot, but was vigorously opposed by Wharton, Godolphin, 
and the Whigs, and was thrown out by the Lords. 

The foregoing tables have shown the all-pervading neces- 
sity for some protection for the voter against the undue 
influence exercised by the aristocracy and landed interest ; 
and there is another equally unconstitutional influence, 
that of the plutocracy, which requires to be put down by 
some means. We are reluctant to give up all the many 
and great national advantages which we believe to result 
from open voting, the moral courage it breeds and stimu- 
lates, the freedom of discussion it necessitates, and the 
manly and heroic bearing it produces even in many of the 
lowest ; but, unless some other legislative or moral means. 
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can be devised* for the suppression of bribery/ iitti^nkte— 
tion, and «oimptiofi, theballot seertisKJ be att impemfo# 
necessity. »*v ••-_■•«' . ! *' -. « - f •-"■■ v ' - * •^■■'-"■ii* 

The SsPTEMNf Ali Aot^vni fcteo a» * \VKig m^aswrey fofci ' 
rtedly passed through feoth; Houses of- Pariitfment 4h tfee 
short^pace of a week, in tfity Only i^tfUM*- twenty- ^taftt 
after triennial -Parlian^rite had been- sstablilhed ^tfdfe** 
WilKaihtfcieTtodv » • i < .* '^ ■- K. -:i\;u ;*!•.>_: 
* The Wfcigs ?©f i6pa tooffly ttststted^at *<i*i drtterw 
prevent the pramic^ of keeping/one -at^' the sdn^tParlt^ 
ment so loag on fo^/ till ^ the majdrhy were corrupted b$^ 
offices, gifts, and pensions* the ancient legal course of 
annually chosea P^rlianients shfcukl be immediately fe« 
stored;" but, in 1716, a Whig Parliament* chosen for three 
years, chose itself for four more years, and thus entaifed 
septennial Parliaments- upoa the nation for a century and 
a-half It was'" passed upon the* pretext of a tempt>rary 
emergency, atnd-was admitted to be i» contoaventiOtt-flf the 
Bill of Rights ; but, notwithstanding inii*rmmbte;a&&ults 
upon it, it has been vigorously maintained: by both Whig 
and Tory governments ever since — mainly on the ground' 
of its convenience, and the enormous expense and turmoil 
of general elections. It is V marvellous thing that the 
reformers of these latter times should have taken no steps 
to repeal this, iniquitous statute.,, ^ts roaui; support, how- 
ever, has long since disappeared Since the Reform Act 
elections are no longer continued over forty or even fifteen 
days, and the facilities already attained, and still attainable, 
for diminishing the trouble and expense of elections would 
render the restoration of triennial Parliaments a perfectly' 
safe and convenient restoration, and one that ought not 1 
to meet with any great opposition, and probably wilt not 
if the country determines to insist upon it 

The law which requires property quaKflcationfor coutity 
members of six hundred pounds a-year, and for borough 
members of three hundred pounds a~year is wholly inope- 
rative, and that is perhaps the best argument for its total 
repeal. It is not required in the case of Scottish mem- 
bers ; why, therefore, should it be required of English and 
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Irish, mem t>ers? It is not requited of members - who are 
the sans of peers, and it is an invidious aad -monstrous 
distinction to require it of such members as the peopi* 
choose,^ eie<t, who a/e noi the son* of peers ; and it? is 
^distinction which the son* -of peers should make haste *a 
gatridoC ThefHousfi.of Commons wm never intended 
fwlhem;v«dn«ntil iS47>'when SirF. Russell, eldest son 
of the Duke of Bedford, sat for NoithumbeWfidy. they 
wsre not allowed i to ;sifcr i We* areaot prepared to contend 
that some advantages may not bo derivable front? tit** *&* 
mission of sons of pf€a»jr^there atfc. qcrtaiaAy inanyidiaad* 
Mintages; >butifcisir*oo'vmi*eb Jtosubfflet Mthe proper^epa* 
s^ntative^of the people to^ a disqualifying restrictkto fnm 
which ^hey are e«et»fNt. • . .■ ~ .-•• — • .« " :••-.-•. 

i.-Jt.tt-.jrdl known, however, that the law is inoperfttiye^— 
that those who can obtain election can also obtaiu a^quah* 
fijcati^n that ; satisf^tte law though they, do not possess 
itia reality ; and it leads* therefore, to something wfeicfe^ 
if it does notxeftch the (Oba&n&te of peujury, bonders wpon 

fi^d/ami.feb0pi«l«CWe <: n ;v,,/vv. ■» -•■ \ "*• ? v 

OBJECTIONS ANTICIPATED. 

''The faffittence t>f the aristocracy lias increased, is increasing, and 
•oughtto be <}&titaislted." 

Innumerable objections wiil, doubtless, be urged against 
these changes,: and it may t be as well to anticipate some 
o£.th*m f or as Mr. .Disraeli would say, " to discount them 
beforehand." ; < 

It is urged that such a Reform would degrade the cha- 
racter of, the House, by filling it with merchants and traders, 
or the popular idols of low constituencies) to the exclusion 
of noblemen and gentlemen, and men of talent, whose deli- 
cacy, and refinement would shrink from the ordeal of popu* 
lar election. This it was said would be the effect of the 
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Reform Act. We have now had twenty-five years', expe- 
rience of that measure, arid we do not think it can be 
said th^t the character of the House, or the dignity and 
order of its. proceedings, or its moi&l tone, are lower now 
than before. We are not aware that there is more cock- 
crowing, donkey-braying, cat-howling, hissing, and yelling, 
than formerly; and we incline to think there is, much less. 
It is probable that when the means of access are rendered 
less dishonourable and humiliating, a few inore merchants 
and traders may aspire to become members, and we think 
the House may be greatly improved by their accession ; 
but we have seen no indications of any over anxiety on 
the part of that class to leave their businesses to become 
members, and we do not believe that it exists,— and we 
think, moreover, that the great bulk of the members will, 
upon the whole, continue to be pretty much of the same 
character as now. Why then, it might be asked, seek to 
make such extensive changes in the mode of their election 
if the composition of the House is to be the same ? Well, 
it will not be exactly the same. Men of sterling talent or 
acquirements will have but little difficulty in securing seats, 
and will be all the more fitted for and worthy of them 
for the difficulty they have had. The same number of 
noblemen and country gentlemen will strive, but a lesser 
number will succeed, because to compete successfully with 
men better qualified, they must be better qualified them- 
selves. In time, those classes will see the necessity, of this, 
and will qualify themselves accordingly, and in the end they 
will succeed. The noble will seek to know, more of the 
people he aspires to legislate for and govern, and of their 
business and necessities, in order that he may compete 
with the mercantile man, and the latter will find the neces- 
sity of a little polish to enable him to compete with the 
noble. 

Low constituencies can appreciate talent and patriotism, 
and do not always return low members, nor often* A glance 
at a list of members returned by the most numerous and 
lowest constituencies, will show that many of the proudest 
names in English history have sought their suffrages and 
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obtained them. Westminster, South wark, Liverpool, Bris£§l/ : 
and Norwich were five of the largest towns, having th^. : > 
lowest constituencies before the Reform Act, and ttiey/ 
ranked amongst their members Mr. Burke, Mr. !?$$>- 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Windham, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Canning 
Mr. Huskisson, and Sir Samuel Romilly. True these %re r . 
all (except one) plain Misters, but they were eight of tfcgV 
most illustrious parliamentary leaders of their age. Thet 
representatives of those towns, since the Reform Act, wiji 
bear comparison with those of any other towns in the* 
kingdom. f ~ 

That a few men of popular talents, feelings, and prin- 
ciples—mob-orators, men of low birth, perhaps, and im- 
perfect education — would be elected is not improbable, and : 
is not undesirable either, for they are necessary to complete 
the character and efficiency of the assembly. The interests 
to be dealt with by the Legislature are innumerable and 
complex ; no one man can be skilled in the bearings and 
connections of all, nor of many of them ; and only a very 
few can be familiar with the minute details of numerous 
questions affecting the lowest classes of workmen and 
labourers, and the lives and wants of the very poor and 
ignorant. The Legislature may seek the aid of witnesses, 
but would still require the skilful representative to, elicit 
and illustrate the evidence : tp be obtained Tbe " pa%;p£- 
the people " is therefore an important element in such aja 
assembly. He m&y^be promptest to become the. champion^ 
of the feeble and oppressed, only by ambition or vanity-;, 
but ambition is no vice, nor v^njty either, unless, iU-direoted* 
and he maybe actuated solely by the noblest generosity^ 
and the purest impulses; of benevolence and philanthropy*: 
In either .fcase, to become their champion he must devote 
himself to the study of their lives, their pursuits, , their 
habits, their privations and their grievances. He may 
listen with credulity and be imposed upon, or he may 
listen with prejudice and rnay seek to impose > he may « be 
jealous and unjust in suspecting, or imputing oppression 
and wrong, quick and indiscriminate in detecting; and ex- 
posing them, and ever, ready and. fearless in resistance Jo. 
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them. He may lardy be judicious in advocating the cause » 
of his clients, or in the remedies he suggests in theirs 
behalf, or the measures he would urge thfe Legislature to 
adopt; but,- with all this, he is a necessary arjd useful * 
member. His constituents havte the benefits hi» zeal* 
and the Legislature the advantage of having their grietrafeeek 
placed before them in the precise aspect they desire* It' 
is no answer to say, that the measures of isuehc^meav would i 
be impracticable. It is theirs to show the need, aad for < 
the assembly, of which they would form but a very small 
minority, to provide or modify the remedy. 

Again, it is said that if the Metropolis i* to have nearly 
100 members, London will rule the country just as Pans- 
rules France, and that such a number of constituencies 
surrounding the Legislature, might use their - power to 
overawe the Government. , , < 

In the first place we answer, London is not Paris, nor 
England Erance, nor are they much like each other in any- 
thing but the commonest features of metropolitan cities, 
and least of all in their political characteristics. If the 
metropolitan members be increased, so will be those of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
large provincial towns, and in exactly the same proportion ; 
and, even if there were any such tendency* as that appre- 
hended, they would constitute an ample counterpoise. But 
there is no such tendency, nor likely to be ; London has 
no school of politicSi It is not one great homogeneous 
city with privileges and immunities alike in all its parts ; it 
is, on the contrary, just as much a collection of different 
and differing towns as the various towns in the provinces. 
It has its east end, and its west end, and its city between ; 
its Islington, Clerkenwell, and Marylebone on the north, 
and its Southwark, Lambeth, &c, on the south, all differing 
as widely from each other as any towns in the kingdom, 
yet in no essential interest differing from any of those other 
towns. There is no bond of union between the repre- 
sentatives of its several parts, like those of the Manchester 
school for instance, or the Irish or Scotch members. They 
would never, therefore, be sufficiently united or in unison 
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to attempt to lead, or to tempt the members of the great 
towns or the small towns to-follow. , > . . 

i The. idea of the Metropolitan population being #iore 
dangerous, from their proximity to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the seat of goverment, and palace of the Sovereign,, 
when adequately: represented than when unrepresented, 
was made much of in 1832* but to. us.no argument could 
be more preposterous. All populations in such proximity 
must exercise a very peat influence. The iact of. the 
population of London existing in such proximity might be * 
a very good reason for removing; the people if Jthajt iwere. . 
possible^ or the seat of ; government if that were necessary, 
Wean constitutes no good reason for. depriving the people 
of their right to a fair share in the representation. On the 
contrary it furnishes the strongest possible argument against 
that deprivation. They have the natural power, the intel- 
ligence to' know what is their due, and the physical power 
to maintain it These constitute the elements of a power 
that may be dangerous if left unrepresented, but which 
must become less dangerous when: endowed with a legal 
mode of expressing its will, by aa adequate representation. 
How unfairly the Metropolis is represented we have already 
seen. It was said during the discussions of the Reform 
Bill, that one member (for the West Riding of Yorkshire) 
who voted for it, represented a larger number of electors 
than die whole of the members who divided against that 
measure ; and it is equally possible and probable, that in 
frequent divisions a member for the Tower Hamlets or 
Marylebone, voting in one lobby, may represent a larger 
number of electors than the whole of the members voting in 
opposition. This cannot be just or right, or otherwise than 
most galling, to the two millions and a-half of Metropolitan 
people, and they will never acquiesce in any settlement of 
the representation which leaves them a share so utterly 
disproportionate. 

In reply to all the fine phrases and well-turned periods 
we may anticipate about " the destruction of our glorious 
Constitution" which it will be alleged these sweeping 
changes would effect, we beg to say that we seek to restore 
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that Constitution, and not to alter, extend, or modify it one 
jot. We seek to deprive certain places of the right to 
send members to vote in the House of Commons who are 
not the representatives of the people, but of individual 
peers or landowners. Is that unconstitutional ? 

We seek to prevent peers of Parliament interfering in the 
election of the people's representatives. Is that unconsti- 
tutional? 

We seek to give their fair share of the representation to 
large masses of the people — five millions out of six millions 
— who are now deprived of it. Is that unconstitutional ? 

We seek to make the House of Commons an assembly 
efficient for the purpose of good goveirnment — which now 
it is not — an assembly faithfully reflecting the * opinions of 
all classes — which now it does not. Is that unconstitu- 
tional ? 

For that which we seek to accomplish we have the 
warrant and authority of original time-honoured laws- 
Saxon and Norman — as far as we can now trace them. Of 
the original principles of taxation — of ancient and modern 
theory, and ancient and modern practice — sanctified by the 
names and confirmed by the lives and sacrifices of all the 
best and bravest of our patriots, the wisest and the greatest 
of our statesmen. 
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THE 

HOUSE OF LORDS: 

ITS ANCIENT AND ITS MODERN CONSTITUTION. 



THREE LETTERS, 

Reprinted (by permission) from the Daily News of the 
24th and 28th September, and the 3rd November y j88f. 

By HENRY BROOKES. 



THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

"daily news," September 24th, 188 1. 

The deadlock between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons which for the last fifty years has so 
often appeared to be imminent seems at length to have 
come upon us. As one who has given many years of 
close observation and study to the practical working of 
the Constitution^ I crave permission to offer through the 
Daify JVews, our great Constitutional organ, a few remarks 
upon the present juncture, and what it ought to lead to. 

The House of Lords, in the plenitude of its hereditary 
power, has recently thought proper contemptuously to 
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throw out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill which 
the whole people of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
through their representatives, deemed it essentially neces- 
sary to pass for the protection of the impoverished Irish 
tenantry during a limited period after the recent famine. 
To pass such a measure next year, or at any other period, 
can be of no good; the mischief was complete on its 
rejection diiring the late Session. And the question now 
being asked in every direction, hot amongst Liberals only, 
but amongst Conservatives, fanners, and even publicans, 
is, whether this sort of thing ought longer to be tolerated. 
Men are inquiring by what right of law, or reason, or 
common sense, the legislation proposed, and deemed 
essentially necessary by the whole pebplec of the realm, 
numbering many millions, should be utterly frustrated and 
rendered abortive by the House of Lords, numbering only 
some four or five hundred individuals of a titled and land- 
owning class, led by two such antiquated and obsolete 
members as Lords Grey and Redesdale. Of these four or 
five hundred members, not more, probably, than forty or 
fifty members give their personal attendance and their 
personal attentibn to the business of the House, all the 
remainder "staying at home at ease," taking no part in 
the disctissioiw'aod debates upon the many and important 
questions and measures to be determined by their lord- 
ships, and, until -a few. years ago, giving proxies to some 
of the more^ active members to vote for them, and in their 
name, in the determination of those measures ! Voting 
by proxy* is a thing unknown in the House of Commons, 
and it ought never tb have been 1 tolerated in <toe House of 
Lortfs. 11 Previous -to the -Reform A<:t of 1832 there was 
Kttle or no apprehension df any such conflict between the 
two Houses, because up to thfet time the Pears in fact 
nominated J or elected, or influenced the election' of the 
great majority <tf the members Of ' the House of Commons. 
- During that period the British Parliament Bright be said 
to consistof the House of Lords and thei* nominees in 
the House of Commons ! The Reform Act of 1832 con- 
siderably reduced the 1 direct power of the Lords, but did 
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not 'annihilate it^ and the Chandra clause in that Act more 
than counterbalanced their loss of power in the boroughs 
by the increase > of their power in the counties. In 1779 
Mr. Dannkig, a very eminent member of the House of 
Commons,* proposed a resolution to the effect that " The 
influence; of the Crown nas, increased! is increasing, and 
ought to bei; diminished.^ During the remainder of the 
reign of George the Third the influence of the Crown did 
diminish ; but as the influence of the Crown diminished 
the influence of the aristocracy began to increase* And 
the Chandos clause of the Reform Act still enabled them 
to secure ;a majority — though it might have been rather 
an uncertain majority — in the People's House of Repre- 
sentatives. Still their interest and their influence went 
on increasing, and in a book I published in 1859 I said, 
paraphrasing: die celebrated resolution of Dunning, "The 
influence of the aristocracy has increased, is increasing, 
and'Ougbt; to be diminished. 7 ' 

- Since that time, and since the further extension of the 
franchise and the enactment of the Ballot Act, it cannot 
be said that the influence of the aristocracy has increased, 
or is increasing ; taut, in proportion to the diminution of 
their direct influence upon fee House of Commons, they 
seem f fco have determined to avenge themselves by their 
obstructive action upon the legislation of the House of 
Commons. This has led to such an awful waste of public 
time and ilegislative power and.capacity, and has become 
such a tax upon the time and energies of our public men, 
as to be absolutely intolerable. It cannot be and must 
not be, endured any longer. > For how .many years was 
•Mr. Villiers -compelled to renew his annual motion for the 
repeal of the Corn Lawsr? For bow many years has the 
whole country been: agreed in opposition to the law pro- 
hibiting marriage with a deceased wife's sister ? For how 
many^ years have the whole people's representatives been 
perfectly agreed as to the necessity of this, reform ? And 
for how many years have all these measures been per- 
sistently opposed by the House of Lords? In all these 
years the Commons have been compelled to debate and 
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re^ebate these questions, to the exclusion of other ques- 
tions • of fequal importance, and so the business of the 
Whole* coimtry has been forced into arrear. The time of 
Parliament' is every year becoming more precious, for 
-every year" the population is increasing, the commercial 
-tindertafting* of the country are increasing, and all the 
iricMentar accompaniments of such progress are continually 
: imposing n^fch' obligations upon the Government and fresh 
-•fclaims upoftthte legislation of Parliament How are these 
-fiatursCl and reasonable claims to be met if the time of 
Parliament is to be occupied day after day, and night after 
night, in debating ovfcr and over again questions which 
have already been fillip debated and determined in the 
HSuse ofCotaifions ? 

It 1 is Argued, on rjehalf of the House of Lords* tbat in 
acting -ttius- they are actings within their legal right— that 
the 1 Constitutjon gives them *the power, and that they are 
entitled thus to exercise it. I take leave to question this. 
Thk'Spirit r atvd essence of the British Constitution is the 
goV^nlne»ir.of>ltfee people by^ttfe* people, through- their 
representation ^ Pafkiin^nt,^ itt^a^cbrdanoe with the 
herniary flight Of the" Opowa^a'veto' thew BiHs, and the 
hereditary fight of ; the ; peers to- concur or notto concur 
m thfem. Wi*fo r*ga*d<to all'Biffls relating to 'the taxation 
o£t&*^eopie the- Lords have never been penoitted to 
meddle, and 'could only concur in and pais them without 
attemtion'o* amendment. Eut the Lordselaim to exercise, 
and have; exercised, an absokite -right to wject any other 
BiMs-ol the Gottimons **at-*datxng 4» taxation. That 
elaim, «hoii^' it may be ■ in ac€4»d with <the letter of* the 
- Constitution; as that has now^ometo be tread and' under- 
stood, is not in harmony with it^spirk,-oyi consistent or 
<&mpatible withthe constitutional 'righn of the Crown and 
the Commons* If this right ; were -well 'founded it would 
really amount to a denial ^on the/ part of the Lords of the 
right of the people to legislate at all on certain subjects, 
in fact^ on any number of subjects and for any number of 
years. If during the last five or six hundred years a 
~ ambiance of right to tiaV arbitrary power .has boat growing 
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up, it has been by an insidious encroachment, and has 
been permitted because no occasion has arisen during that 
period to test its reality* The right of the Commons to 
legislate arose out of the necessities of the Monarch to 
obtain money and levy taxes upon the people to maintain 
his government and defray the cost of his wars. When 
the Monarch asked his people for money, the people's 
representatives presented petitions for the redress of their 
grievances ; and these petitions, being acquiesced in, were 
converted into statutes or Acts of Parliament. The right 
of the Peers to participate in this legislation of the Crown 
and Commons seems to have been limited to the right or 
privilege of giving counsel and advice to the. Monarch. 
Previous to the present structure and constitution of pur 
Parliaments, which dates from the thirteenth century, the 
House of Lords, as the. House of Lords, did not exist 
The Barons existed, but they had no House or Chamber 
of their own; and the barons, bishops, and commoners 
who constituted the Parliament, all assembled together in 
one chamber, and it may be presumed that all the ques- 
tions and matters discussed therein were carried <?r rejected 
by a majority of the voles of the whole assembly. But for 
some reason, and history does not tell us for what reason, 
the Commons.: desired -to have a separate chamber to them- 
selves, and they obtained it The Lords, were, therefore, 
obliged to, assemble in a Chamber qf their own* And for 
some time longer the Commons went on legislating, and 
the Lords spiritual and temporal went on concurring or 
not concurring, and advising their Sovereign accordingly. 
And in this way the Peers managed to thrust themselves, 
in their new. House, between the Monarch and his people, 
and to assume his right to reject where they did not concur. 
But there is no, mention, of Peers voting by proxy, or of 
Peers rejecting,, year, after year, Bills or statutes proposed 
by the Commons. Their right or privilege was to advise 
the Crown as to the measures: proposed by the Commons, 
and in the process of time this became converted into a 
right to reject any Bill in which they did not concur. 
In a second letter, if you kindly permit me, I will 
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endeavour to show further the unconstitutional character 
of the action of the Lords, and the simple and easy method 
by which such conflicts may in the future be avoided. 



daily news, September z%th K 1881. 

The British Constitution, has often been spoken of and 
written about as a constitution formed or framed for this 
or for that purpose, or wifbifchis or that design, and foreigners 
have often been sorely puzzled in their endeavour to ascer- 
tain what it really is, and Enghshmen have often been 
far more puzzled in thtMP endeavour to explain it The 
fact is that the .British Constitution is a thing that was 
never framed .or designed at all, fbut hasr always been the 
subject of 'growth, if if were possible* to question it as 
Topseyia * Uncle* Tom's Cabin ^ was questioned, its 
answers Would be 40 tte same effect— ^' I never had no 
father, and I never* had no toother?": and as to how it 
came into existence, " Well, 1 'spects I growed. a A con- 
stitution formed?or adapted; upon some model, :and. formu- 
lated or reduced to written terms, may be easily criticized 
or cbflstmfcd according^ those terms, But it is extremely 
difficute~to say whai our Constitution is, and equally diffi- 
cult #0 say*wh&tr itf & not^ because at alt times during its 
extsttfct&y whenever < the necessity iof a' further expansion 
-has ofi^ett the^eftti . of^«httt further expansion has been 
found ^in the 3C"6n«ritutL(>fritselJP; a new bud has been put 
♦ fctth, wMch4tf*tiiH* has^rown into an; additional branch, 
which inits turn fesconftes the parent ofothfcr branches. 
- In the Constitution as now rightlyunderstood the Crown 
hate -art Aittdispu ted right'to'Veto of reject any Bill passed by 
' bdth thfcfrofdaand the 1 Commons ; but the Crown, better 
: advised than their Lordfchip^n^ver* exercises that right, but 
always ^onCUfssm atty act approved and 'sanctioned by the 
-Lofrds <aad:r@0nttn<ftisiu The Housts of Lords claims, and 
has long exercised, aeirodlar and equally absolute right to 
Adject or throw out any Bills pasted by the Commons, with 
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the concurrence of the Crown. That claim cannot be in 
accordance with the Constitution, because it is utterly in- 
consistent with and destructive of its first principle — the 
government of the people by the people or their repre- 
sentatives. 

If the Lords have this absolute right to reject any one 
Bill, they have the same absolute right to reject any number 
of Bills — in fact, all the Bills which the Commons may pass 
and 1 which they do not concur in. That is, in fact, the 
tight they are now exercising ; and if that right were well 
founded, they might of their own will and pleasure utterly 
destroy the representative character of the Constitution by 
rejecting all the Bills passed bythe Commons. Their Lord- 
ships admit that they are bound to pass, and they do pass, 
any money Bill sent up by the Commons, without any altera- 
tion or amendment, even to the extent of a single word 
or figure. They concur in any Bill for the taxation of the 
people, but assume the right to reject any other Bill sent up 
by the 1 Commons. But the right of the Commons to legis- 
late or make laws is based upon and arises out of their 
obligation to raise supplies for the King. But according 
to their Lordships' reading of the Constitution the Commons 
may tax themselves and their constituents if they please, 
and the Crown may concede to them the right to make laws 
in return for the supplies granted, but the House of Lords 
are at liberty and have the right to sanction the Money 
Bills only, and to reject any or all of' the other Bills or laws 
which the Commons propose ! They say in effect, "Though 
the Crown has conceded your right to legislate for the re- 
dress of your grievances, we ignore it, attd reject your 
Bills ! w Is that in exaot accordance with the principles of 
our Constitution ? ;- 

The strongest argument 4n favour of the practice of the 
House of Lords is the historical fact that for many centuries 
past they have habitually exercised the right to reject such 
Bills, and that their right has been acquiesced in and sanc- 
tioned by successive Hbtises of- Commons for at least five 
hundred years. 

This seems- to be a very formidable position, but in 
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reality it is not at all so. There is no Statute of Limita- 
tions to run against the rights of a people. Whatever 
sacrifices of right may be made, either in weakness or 
ignorance, by one generation have no effect in excluding 
or precluding the assertion and maintenance of such rights 
by succeeding generations. If our ancestors did wrong in 
permitting, generation after generation, and century after 
century, encroachments upon the rights of the people, that 
is no feet, no argument, and no law or presumption of law 
against the rights and liberties of the present generation. 
The rights of the people have in all ages been die subjects 
of attack, conspiracy, and encroachment on the part of the 
. aristocracy. We of the present day and generation are not 
bound to acquiesce in all that has been done in ignorance 
or error, but are still as free as ever to assert and maintain 
our rights under the Constitution against any rights that 
may appear to have been established in derogation of the 
Constitution. 

There is a common-sense view of this question which 
their Lordships may do well to take into serious considera- 
tion. In the House of Lords there are many very able 
men and experienced and capable statesmen. It may be 
that many of the most able are to be found amongst the 
most recent elevations or importations from the Commons ; 
but, however that may be, there they are, members of that 
House, and in that capacity representing themselves and 
their class. I hope I do not exaggerate, and I do not think 
I do, in saying that for every one such able and capable 
man in the House of Lords two such able and competent 
men could be selected from the House of Commons, and 
that amongst the Commons of England— the electors or 
elected — fifty men could be found of equal talent, &c, for 
every one in the House of Lords. And these able men in 
the Commons represent, not themselves only, but many 
millions of other people, who are in fact, and taken in the 
whole, the people of England and Wales, and the people 
of Scotland and Ireland. The Legislature for all these 
people is composed of three parties or Estates — the Crown, 
Lords, and Commons. In the event of any disagreement 
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or failure to agree amongst the three legislative powers, 
which Of them ought to give way and yield to the necessity 
of surrender or acquiescence of one ? The Crown has 
settled the question, so far as the Crown is concerned, by 
gracefully merging itself or subsiding into a merely neutral 
party, for the public good, and graciously acquiescing in 
whatever the other two Estates of the Realm agree to. It 
might havfe been well if the House of Lords had gracefully 
followed so good an example, and " concurred in "whatever 
had been adopted by the Crown and the Commons. They 
have not thought proper to do so, and the question now is, 
whether these four or five hundred members of the House 
of Lords shall dominate in the government of this country 
over the six hundred and fifty members of the House of 
Commons, who are in themselves more than equal in know- 
ledge and capacity to the Lords ; and, moreover, represent 
the opinions, feelings, and wishes of thirty or forty millions 
of the people? In the case of a disagreement or conflict, 
which of these two ought to give way — the five hundred 
who represent themselves or the six hundred and fifty who 
represent themselves and forty millions of people— in fact, 
the whole population of the realm ? Can there be two 
opinions as to which should yield for the common good 
6f all ? I think not ; and if I am not mistaken, the whole 
country will think not, and that the House of Lords must 
yield, in order to put an end to this most grievous state of 
things. 

The most simple and gracious way out of the difficulty 
would be the adoption of a " standing order" by the House 
of Lords to the effect that, in the future, if the Commons 
sent up any Bill in which their Llordships could not concur, 
a conference should be demanded, and that if in such con- 
ference their Lordships failed to convince the Commons, 
they should enter their protests against the Bill ; but the 
Crown having assented to it, their Lordships would be con- 
tent with their protests and let the Bill pass. Although I 
do not think it necessary taTask 1 for the fbrtftal assent of 
the Crown, as that Ihightbfc assumed ujpfon the advice of 
the responsible advisers Wf the Crown $ yet, if the Lords 
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requited it, the Commons might consent to .a formal 
address to the Crown to. give. its assent, and a message 
might be returned to the effect that " Her Majesty, having 
the fullest confidence in the lojalty of her faithful Commons > 
in all matters relating to the. best interests of her people, 
Her Majesty could have no reason to* withhold her assent , 
to any measure which they have considered expedient to 
pass for the benefit of Her Majesty's people." I do not 
know that there is any reason to be urged against the 
Crown giving its assent to a Bill after it has passed the 
Commons, and before it is introduced into the Lords, but 
several good reasons might be given why it should give 
this previous assent The origin of laws and usages fre- 
quently affords the best exposition of their nature and 
capacity. In the origin of Parliaments, as we have seen, 
the King in effect said, " I have called you together because 
I want money, and your assent to certain taxes by which it 
may be raised." And th$ Commons replied, "We are 
willing to raise the money you want by certain taxes, if you 
consent to the enactment of certain laws in accordance 
with our petitions." It is most likely that the King would 
say in reply, " I agree or assent to your laws," and it is not 
at all likely that he would add, "Provided the Barons all 
agree." 

It is not very clear at what date or in what manner the 
Lords stepped in and made their " concurrence " necessary, 
but it is quite clear that at that period of our history and 
of the rise of Parliaments the assent of the Crown followed 
upon the demands of the Commons, and was not subject 
to the intermediate " concurrence of the Lords." It would 
seem, therefore, that the most natural and obvious course 
would be to revert to " the most ancient practice," and 
that any Bill passed by the Commons' with the assent or 
concurrence of the Crown, should be also passed by the 
Lords as a matter of course: The Lords may, if they please, 
acquiesce in this, and may thereby save themselves for 
another century or half century, at least, or they may refuse , 
to assent, and compel the introduction of a Bill to effect 
the purpose. Such a Bill would, of course, require an 
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enormous ambunfcof debating, and the Chaplins, Cburchills, 
and Wolffs j might have- a great-deal to say about it. But I 
would warn the House of Lords, that if they entrust the 
advocacy of their rights and the maintenance of their 
dignity and honour to su^h advocates, they may reckon 
upon the total aboiftidn of the House of Lords becoming) 
a leading topic of di^cnssioa within the next ten years. 



DAILY tfEWS, .NWs Zt -1881. ' 

Several letters have been: addressed • to me with reference 
ta my two previous ooinmunic&ttons on this- subject by cor* 
respondents who are unable ta recognize the feet or realize 
the idea that the Lords have no inherent* concurrent, and 
coequal power in legislation with 'the Crown and -the 
Commons. I contend that they have not, and I shall be 
glad if those who maintain the contrary can 'bring forward 
any authority in support of their content ten; The Queen 
reigns as of right, and the Queen gewfems according to law, 
and the Queen also legislates-; and thare is nothing dubious, 
nothing assailable, and nothing adventitious about these 
rights of the Crown. They are rights belonging to the 
kingly office inherent in the Monarchy, which pass with the 
inheritance, and having been ratified and confirmed by the 
Act of Settlement and other Acts « of Parliament, descend 
with the inheritance to each occupier of the Throne in the 
prescribed line of succession; The Pefers in the House of 
Lords are but the creatures of the Ctown and .do not reign 
at all, but they claim to govern with a right more absolute 
than that exercised either by the Crown or the Commons. 
But there is much that is dubious, and more that is adven- 
titious, about this claim. Peers do not inherit the right to 
legislate ; and, except the Scotch and Irish Peers, they are 
not elected, and carmot claim it as representing others. 
The Lords inherit, according tolaw, their lands and estates, 
and the titles and dignities which the Crown has conferred 
upon them, or which have descended to them from their 
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ancestors. But the right or privilege to legislate is not 
included in their inheritance. There is no inherent right 
in individual members of the peerage to legislate or take 
part in the making of the laws. That is a right or privi- 
lege which does not accrue to them unless and until the 
Crown has summoned them to the House of Lords, there 
to advise and counsel the Crown. The Crown, it is true, 
does now summon all who, as earls or barons, are by 
custom entitled to be summoned, but it is doubtful whether 
the Crown is bound to do so. A Peer may claim to be 
summoned, but has no power to compel the Crown to 
summon him. The Crown cannot call or summon whom- 
soever it pleases amongst the Peers. By Act of Parliament 
the Crown is empowered to summon only twenty-eight of 
the Irish Peers, who are elected by the Irish peerage for life, 
and only sixteen of the Scotch Peers, who may be elected 
for one Parliament only. It is clear, therefore, that the 
right to legislate and throw out Bills is not co-extensive 
with the right to peerages, but is subject to the selections 
of the Crown and the limitations of Parliament None of 
these Peers, English, Irish, or Scotch, thanks to the pug- 
nacious firmness of the Commons, can legislate at all, or 
have any right or power at all to legislate upon, or to inter- 
fere with, any money Bill. Those they must pass, and are 
bound to rmss, without any alteration or amendment what- 
ever. And my contention is that the Peers had no more 
right originally to reject any other Bills passed by the 
Commons with the consent of the Crown, than they have 
now to reject any of these money Bills, and, consequently, 
that they have no such right now* Whatever right they 
claim beyond this they claim, by virtue of anuadventitious 
encroachment commenced centuries ago r and continued in 
ignorance and wrong for centuries /since. The Crown 
might, originally have accepted and adopted the propositions 
of the Commons, without "the concurrence of the Lords," 
and in numberless ;£ases not. recorded" no doubt it did so ^ 
and, at all events, we have no case recorded in which the 
Crown refused to consent because the earls and barons 
" did not concur, "-^not a single case. 
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There are some "old parties" in the peerage who be- 
lieve, or act as if they believed, that the whole people of 
this country have grown up and exist only to be governed 
and dominated over by the House of Lords — only to have 
the will and wishes of thirty or forty millions of people 
curbed and restrained, scornfully ignored or contemptuously 
rejected, or subordinated to the will and wisdom of some 
ten or twenty obstinate individual members of the House 
of Lords. These noblemen seem to consider themselves 
equal to the Crown, superior to the House of Commons, 
and as having the power to govern and dominate over both. 
There is nothing in or amongst the peers or peerage to 
warrant such an extraordinary assumption ; and the Crown 
never intended, and the Crown never had the power, and 
the Crown never did limit or subordinate the power of the 
House of Commons to legislate to the controlling power 
of the barons. The Crown never could, and the Crown 
never did, endow the barons with the power to reject, year 
after year, the laws proposed by the Commons. Their 
function was originally to counsel and advise the Sovereign 
in regard to such laws, but that did not necessarily include 
the right to reject them. And if it did not necessarily in- 
clude that right, it did not include it at all. But even if 
that right had been intended to be conferred by the Crown, 
the right would not have been good or sustainable, because 
the Crown had no right or power to confer it 

Many of these " old parties M will have to learn some 
new truths, not perhaps of the most agreeable character. 
They do not seem to be aware of the fact, though it is un- 
doubtedly a fact, that the people of this country are more 
liberal and enlightened now than they were a few years ago, 
and that they are likely to become more and more Liberal 
still Within a few years the people of the counties will be 
placed upon the same footing, as regards their represen- 
tation, as the people of the boroughs and towns. It is not 
likely that the people of the agricultural districts will be- 
come more Conservative than they are, nor is it very likely 
that the people of the boroughs and towns will become less 
Liberal than they now are. It is probable, therefore, that 

i 
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within the next few years such of these "old parties "as 
still cling to the rooted prejudices and delusions of their 
class will receive "some rude shocks." For the more 
Liberal the people become, the more adverse they will be 
to admit or acknowledge the arbitrary and tyrannous claims 
of the peerage to rule over them without further inquiry. 
The peers must therefore reckon upon a considerable 
coming down in order to place themselves at all in harmony 
with the progressive opinions of the people. And I hope 
I may venture to express the opinion that, having thought 
over all these things, and having found out that their right 
to dominate over the Parliament in the manner they have 
been accustomed to for several, for many, years past is not 
so well founded as they and many of their adherents have 
been accustomed to consider, they may be wisely disposed 
to take the initiative in restoring a more rational state of 
things ; that, inasmuch as the Crown assents to every 
measure agreed to by the Lords and Commons, the Lords 
may feel it to be their duty as well as their interest to 
concur in any measure agreed to by the Crown and the 
Commons. 

One word as to the Bishops in the House of Lords. It 
is long since anybody could see any advantage in the 
Bishops having seats in the House of Lords, and there are 
many, very many, who think that they might be far more 
beneficially occupied in their respective dioceses. I am of 
that opinion also. The time has been when their presence 
in the House of Lords might have been beneficial, but that 
time has long since passed away. Their presence there 
now is anything but advantageous to themselves, to their 
Church, or to the community in general. Originally the 
Bishops were barons — some of them good fighting barons 
— and held their seats by virtue of their baronies. In 
these days our Bishops are not fighting barons, or barons 
at all, though they claim to sit in the House of Lords as 
barons, without baronies to support their claim. Many of 
them, even in modern times, have been pugnacious enough, 
and would probably have shown to much greater advantage 
as leaders in the army than as " shepherds leading their 
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flocks." The Bishops, or most of them, have almost in- 
variably espoused the most illiberal, not to say the most un- 
christian, side in party politics, and by their policy and 
votes have inflicted the most grievous wrongs upon the 
Church of England, which they represented, and which it 
should have been their first duty to elevate and dignify, 
and raise above the line of party politics, so as to render 
it the more acceptable to the great bulk of the population. 
Instead of that, they have generally looked only to the 
political party to whom they owed their elevation, and so 
have sacrificed the interests of their Church, and ruined 
it in the public estimation. There have been a few notable 
exceptions, but very few. I knew one of them intimately 
for several years — the late Bishop Ryder, the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. In his younger days he was the 
intimate and cordial friend of the celebrated Dissenter, 
Robert Hall, and they were often seen going arm-in-arm to 
Bible and other Christian meetings. And in his later years 
he was the one only Bishop of the Church of England who 
gave a vote in favour of Catholic emancipation. For that 
he was denounced and disparaged by Churchmen down to 
the time of his death, and even afterwards. And it is 
pleasing to note that a nephew of his, the present Lord 
Harrowby, was the peer who first induced the Lords to 
recognize the justice of the Burials Bill. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury and some of the Bishops have 
recently shown a Christian spirit and tendency in reference 
to the Burials Act and other points in which Churchmen 
and Nonconformists may advantageously approach each 
other, and for that the Archbishop and the Bishops who 
have sinned in the same direction are now being denounced 
and held up to odium as traitors to the Church, &c. As I 
once stated, years ago, " There is a great deal too much 
of Churchism, and a great deal too little of real Christianity 
amongst us." I think we should get much less of the 
Churchism and much more of the Christianity if the 
Bishops of the Church of England were more employed 
in their dioceses, and less occupied by political matters in 
the House of Lords. To a- co nplish this, we have cnly 
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to enact that after the decease of the present Bishops no 
Bishop of the Church of England shall be assumed or 
considered to hold any barony in England, or to have a 
right to sit and vote in the House of Lords in respect of 
any barony which he does not hold. I would not object 
to the Church of England being to some extent repre- 
sented in Parliament, and so long as we have a non-elected 
Senate or House of Lords, it may perhaps be as well that 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York should retain 
their accustomed seats in it. But the Bishops, I am sure, 
if they desire to do their duties to the Church and its 
ministers, can find abundance of much more appropriate 
and useful occupation in their dioceses than " airing their 
lawn " in the House of Lords and keeping up a bitter and 
burning spirit for more than forty years against "the 
deceased wife's sister." They have dragged the House of 
Lords through the slough and mire of their rancorous and 
un-Christian stupidity until they have made it the laughing- 
stock as well as the scorn of all Europe, and, in fact, of 
the civilized world. It is time this lamentable farce were 
brought to a close, even if it should involve the " expul- 
sion of the Bishops from the House of Lords," as it 
must and will do, for " the seed is sown," and they have 
only to wait a little while to see the fruit it will bear. 



THE PEERS AND THE FRANCHISE BILL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE " DAILY POST," 9 fufy, 1 884. 

Sir, — Permit me to make a few observations upon the 
recent high-handed assumptions of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury with regard to the proposed extension of the franchise 
in the counties. In most of his recent speeches his lord- 
ship assumes, as matter of course, that he and the House 
of Peers have a right to dictate what the Franchise Bill 
shall be, and that the House of Lords will throw it out if 
it be not in accordance with their wishes. I beg to 
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submit that neither Lord Salisbury nor any other peer has 
any right to use such language, and that the House of 
Lords have no legal or constitutional right to throw out 
such a Bill. 

On the first day of every Session the Commons read " a 
sessional order," declaring it to be " a high breach of the 
privileges of the Commons for any Lord of Parliament to 
interfere in the election of members of the House of Com- 
mons." And on the first day of every Session they also 
declare it to be " highly criminal in any lord-lieutenant or 
governor of any county, to influence the election of repre- 
sentatives to serve in Parliament ; and that no peer of Par- 
liament hath any right to vote in the election of any 
member to serve in Parliament." It is one of the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons to instruct Her Majesty's 
Attorney-General to " prosecute, by impeachment or other- 
wise, any peer of Parliament or any other party guilty of 
violating any of their privileges." 

Neither the House of Lords nor any individual members 
of it have any right to meddle or interfere in any respect 
with the election, or the right to elect, the members of the 
House of Commons. The people do not derive their 
right to elect representatives from the Lords at all, or from 
the Parliament at all, nor, in fact, from the Crown at all. 
The right is a Constitutional right, inherent in the people 
at large. The right has been modified, restricted, and 
limited from time to time, but nothing can obliterate it 
When the people were emerging from serfdom and be- 
coming burgesses or freemen, they were incorporated as 
residents in the towns, and the Crown granted charters 
enabling them to vote and elect — as burgesses, or freemen, 
or ratepayers, or scot and lot voters. But the Lords of 
Parliament had nothing to do with all this, and had no 
act or part in it. And these charters were renewed from 
time to time as the people desired. 

When the people in the counties became too numerous 
at the county courts for the sheriffs to take the poll or to 
count heads they complained to Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment met the difficulty by restricting the right to take part 
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in such elections to freeholders of not less than 40s. a 
year. This became the law, but it was a law in breach of 
the Constitution; and the judges soon after held that a 
vote in one county was no bar to a man's right to a vote in 
another county, and hence arose duplicate and triplicate 
and faggot votes in various counties. But all this judge- 
made law — good and sound in its day — was in violation of 
the Constitution. 

It may be argued that all these interpositions of the 
Legislature are proofs of the right of the Legislature, or at 
least are precedents binding upon the Legislature. But 
-although the judges, in the administration of the law, are 
bound by precedents, the Legislature, in the framing of 
-laws, is not bound by precedents. In the Act of Henry VI., 
limiting the right to the 40s. freeholders, Parliament inter- 
posed in .violation of the Constitution, probably because 
-they could not in that day see any other way out of the 
difficulty ; but the object of all subsequent Parliamentary 
interference has been to extend the right of voting. When 
-a Parliament is summoned the peers admit none but those 
eon their roll. If any other claim to be summoned a Com- 
mittee of Privileges is appointed to investigate his claim 
iand determine upon its legality. The Commons never 
interfere in the matter. Why should peers intermeddle in 
the selection or election of the Commoners to represent 
them in Parliament ? When the Queen issues her writ for 
•the Commoners to elect their representatives, it is simply 
-a question between the Queen who summons and the 
parties summoned — with which the Peers of the realm 
have nothing to do. Yet there are peers who are con- 
stantly appearing on public platforms, denouncing the 
hereditary Constitutional right of the people to elect repre- 
sentatives, questioning who shall vote and who shall not, 
arguing as to the nature of the right and the restrictions 
and limitations which they think ought to be imposed 
upon it, as to the manner of voting and the claims of 
certain of the poorest classes to vote at all, as to the 
limitations of the areas in which they shall be permitted 
to vote and the number they shall elect therein, and 
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threatening to impose conditions and amendments in the 
House of Lords if these be not adopted, or to throw out 
the Bill ! All these, I submit, are acts of interference 
with the election of members of the House of Commons 
which are in flagrant contravention of the laws of the 
House and of the law of the land. Such speeches ought 
not to be longer tolerated, and it need not be apprehended 
that the Lords will throw out either the " Franchise Bill " 
or the " Redistribution Bill." 

I have the honour to be, sir, yours faithfully, 
H. BROOKES, 

Author of " The Peers and the People and the 
Coming Reform, 1859." 
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APPENDIX. 



A Bill to extend and amend the People's Represen- 
tation in Parliament (England). 

Whereas it is the ancient constitutional right of the 
people at large to elect their representatives in Parliament, 
but divers customs and corruptions, confirmed from time 
to time by charters and laws, have gradually converted the 
original right of all into the privilege or franchise of a few, 
so that now out of more than six millions of adult males 
having the right to elect, less than one million are privileged 
to exercise that right, and upwards of five millions are 
deprived of it ; and it is expedient that such restrictions 
should be removed : And whereas many towns, heretofore 
entitled to return members, have greatly declined, and 
many others have greatly increased in population, so that 
a number of small boroughs, containing only five thousand 
inhabitants, still return two members, whilst other large 
boroughs, containing from one to five hundred thousand 
inhabitants, still return no more than two members ; and 
the ancient power of the Crown to adjust members to 
population, by the creation of new boroughs, having long 
since sunk into abeyance, it is expedient for Parliament to 
remedy these inequalities : And whereas it is also expedient 
to provide for a more equal distribution of county members 
amongst county constituencies ; and for the shortening of 
the duration of Parliament; and for the protection of 
electors against bribery and intimidation ; and for the 
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encouragement of electors to send the ablest men to 
Parliament; and for preserving their independence and 
indemnifying them against the charges and expenses they 
may be put to in the public service, it is expedient to 
make provision for the payment of the people's repre- 
sentatives out of the Consolidated Fund, in like manner 
as the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury and the principal 
Secretaries and other officers of State are paid 

Be it therefore enacted — 

I. The boroughs, mentioned in Schedule A, being towns 
having less than ten thousand inhabitants shall, from the 
passing of this Act, cease to return any members to Parlia- 
ment ; but the voters therein shall be entitled to vote in 
the election of members for the county or division in which 
such boroughs are situated** 

II. The boroughs, mentioned in Schedule B, being towns 
having less than twenty thousand inhabitants . shall, from 
the passing of this Act, return one member only. 

III. The several towns of Birkenhead, Burnley, Chelsea, 
Staley Bridge, Gravesend, Kensington, Kingston and 
Richmond, Ramsgate and Margate shall be constituted 
boroughs. 

IV. The Cities of London and Westminster, the metro- 
politan boroughs of Finsbury, Marylebone, Tower Hamlets, 
Lambeth, and Southwark, and the provincial towns of 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool shall be ^divided 
into several smaller boroughs ; so that each of such smaller 

* The Aggregate population of these forty-two boroughs, returning 
eighty-four members, is only two hundred and seventy-nine thousand ; 
whereas Finsbury has three hundred and twenty-three thousand; 
Liverpool, three hundred and seventy-six thousand; Manchester, 
three hundred and sixteen thousand ; Marylebone, three hundred and 
seventy thousand ; and the Tower Hamlets five hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand. When the House divides on any vital question these 
eighty-four members may put the Tower Hamlets people in a minority 
of eighty-two, although the aggregate population they represent is less 
by more than a quarter of a million. See Brookes' " Handy Book on 
Parliamentaro Reform," — People's Edition, — Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. ) 
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boroughs shall contain a population of not less than fifty 
thousand, but as nearly to one hundred thousand as the 
convenience of division will admit* 

V. Each of such new boroughs shall return members in 
the proportion Of one member to every entire twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants ; and the other large boroughs men- 
tioned in Schedule C shall have additional representatives 
in the like proportion. 

VI. All the counties and divisions of counties shall be 
further divided, so that there shall be a separate division 
for each member, and so that each division shall contain 
as nearly as may be a proportionate number of inhabit- 
ants.t 

VII. The twelve following counties, viz., Berks, Bucks, 
Cambridge, Dorset, Huntingdon, Leicester, Oxford, Rut- 
land, Salop, Westmoreland, Wilts, and Worcester, shall 
each return one member less than now; and the five 
following counties, viz., Cumberland, Hereford, Northamp- 
ton, Northumberland, and Notts, shall return two members 
each less than now. 

VIII. The twenty-two members taken from the above 
counties shall be returned by the several counties of 
Chester, Kent, Lancaster, Middlesex, Stafford, and York 
in proportion to the population of those counties re- 
spectively. 

IX. The extension and division of the boroughs men- 
tioned in sections II. and V., the settlement of thie 
boundaries of the new boroughs created by section IV:, 
and the division of the counties mentioned in section VII., 
shall be effected by commissioners to be appointed by Her 
Majesty for that purpose, whose reports shall be laid before 
Parliament, and subject to the approval of Parliament, shall 
be embodied in another Act. 

* Small constituencies are more easily corrupted, and very large 
ones are more than men of ordinary powers and means will venture to 
contest or represent ; the choice of the electors is, therefore, restricted 
lo" the few who can and will undertake them. 

t This will greatly reduce the labour and expense of county elec- 
tions. 
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X. Every adult male person not being a lunatic, or a 
pauper, or a felon, or under any other legal disability, and 
being duly registered as hereinafter mentioned, shall be 
entitled to vote in all elections of members to represent 
in Parliament the city or borough, county or division, in 
which he shall actually reside, and in or for no other city or 
borough, county or division.* 

XL All the registers of voters shall be prepared by or 
under the direction and control of the Registrar-General, 
who shall appoint all such chief registrars and district and 
sub-registrars in the several counties and boroughs as he 
shall deem necessary. 

XII. The sub-registrar of every district shall, on or before 
the ist day of April in every year, make out and return to 
the chief registrar a list of all such persons resident within 
his district on the ist day of January preceding. 

XIII. Printed copies of all such lists shall be prepared 
by such chief registrar, specifying in tabular form, and in 
alphabetical order, the name, age, address, trade or occu- 
pation, and period of residence of each person, which 
copies shall be open to the inspection of every inhabitant 

* The province of the Legislature is not to *wfranchise but to dis-. 
franchise, not to say who shall but who shall not vote. The consti- 
tution gives to all the right to be represented — all are, therefore, con- 
stitutionally entitled to vote. The law may take that right not only 
from the criminal and corrupt, but from such as are too poor to exercise 
it independently. Property cannot make a man independent, but it 
may evidence possession of the means of subsistence which are neces- 
sary to independence. The law having restricted the right to those 
only possessing such means, property or means thus came to be taken 
as the qualification — and then by an easy gradation as the foundation 
of the right — and by another step the property itself was advanced to 
the dignity of representation, and the owner or occupier became 
merely its representative. Hence legislators now talk of "property 
being duly represented." It is a radical error. By the Constitution 
and by law the Commons of England represent people and not pro- 
perty, nor people of property, but the people. When England had 
"Bondmen," the "Freemen" alone were entitled; when the Bond- 
men disappeared, the right survived to all. Representation is a per- 
sonal right ; ownership or occupation of property, or other privilege 
or franchise, are only guarantees required by law for its proper exer- 
cise. It is denied that any such guarantees are longer required. 
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of the city or borough, county or division, at the several 
offices of the chief district, or sub-registrars respectively, from 
the first day of April to the first day of June in every year. 

XIV. Any person whose name has been omitted from 
such lists may, on or before the ist day of May, claim, 
either personally or in writing, to be inserted therein, and 
the registrar, on receiving the particulars requisite for 
registration, shall insert his name accordingly. 

XV. Any person named in such lists may, between the 
said ist day of April and the said ist day of June, give 
notice in writing, objecting' to any other person named 
therein as not being entitled to be retained thereon, and 
the registrar shall make a minute of such objection in a 
column for that purpose on the register, referring to the 
party objecting by his number upon the register. 

XVI. Any person changing his place of abode to any 
other place within such city or borough, county or division, 
shall be struck off the registrar, unless he shall forthwith 
give notice of the change to the sub-registrar of his district, 
who shall thereupon alter the register accordingly. 

XVII. Any person changing his place of abode from the 
city or borough, county or division, in which he is regis- 
tered to any other city or borough, county or division, shall 
be struck off the register, unless he shall forthwith give 
notice of the change to the sub-registrar of his district, 
who shall thereupon deliver to such person a certificate of 
his registration in the city or borough, county or division, 
he is quitting which shall entitle him to be registered and 
to vote in respect thereof in the city or borough, county or 
division to which he is removing. • 

XVIII. Yearly, during the month of June, the chief 
registrar shall attend at some convenient place within each 
district, and shall give seven days' notice thereof to all 
persons objected to or objecting, requiring their attendance 
before him to prove their right or sustain their objections. 
All persons who shall have been objected to, and shall fail 
to prove their right, shall be struck off; and all persons 
objecting, who shall not appear by themselves or their 
agents, or appearing shall fail to sustain their objections, 
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shall pay the costs, if any, incurred by the party objected 
to, and his name shall be retained on the list Such costs 
shall be ascertained (according to a scale to be settled by 
the judges of the Court of Queen's Bench) and shall be 
certified under the hand and seal of such chief registrar ; 
and, if not paid at the time therein mentioned, such certifi- 
cate shall be registered by the clerk of the county court of 
the district in which the party liable shall reside, and shall 
thereupon be of the same force and effect as a judgment of 
such county court, and execution may issue thereupon in 
like manner; and the register so settled shall be the 
register of voters for all the elections for the ensuing 
year.* 

XIX. Any person obtaining registration by any fraud 
or misrepresentation to be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour. 

XX. The votes of the electors shall be taken by ballot, 
in the mode to be prescribed by a separate Act. 

XXI. Parliaments shall, in future, be elected for three 
years only. 

XXII. Every member shall be entitled to receive a 
yearly salary of one thousand pounds, on account of the 
charges and expenses they may incur in the public service 
from the date of their election, so long as they shall con- 
tinue Members, to be payable quarterly by the Lords* 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, in like manner as the salaries of Her 
Majesty's principal Secretaries of State and other Ministers 
are paid. 

* There will be no need of revising barristers and their courts. A 
chief registrar will be perfectly competent to deal with any questions 
likely to arise, and the power to award costs, and the simple mode 
provided for their recovery will check vexatious objections. 
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SCHEDULE A. 

Twenty-nine boroughs returning one member each — Abingdon, 
Arundel, Ashburton, Banbury, Bewdley, Calne, Christchurch, Dart- 
mouth, Droitwich, Eye, Helston, Horsham, Launceston, Liskeard, 
Lyme Regis, Malmesbury, Midhurst, Northallerton, Petersfield, 
Reigate, Rye, St. Ives, Shaftesbury, Thirsk, Wallingford, Wareham, 
Westbury, Wilton, and Woodstock. And forty-two boroughs return- 
ing two members each — Andover, Bodmin, Bridgnorth, Bridport, 
Buckingham, Chichester, Chippenham, Cirencester, Cockermouth, 
Devizes, Dorchester, Evesham, Guildford, Harwich, Hertford, Honi- 
ton, Huntingdon, Knaresborough, Leominster, Lewes, Lichfield, 
Ludlow, Lymington, Maldon, Malton, Marlborough, Great Marlow, 
Newport (Isle of Wight), Peterborough, Poole, Richmond, Ripon, 
Stamford, Tamworth, Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Thetford, Totnes, 
Wells, Weymouth, Windsor, and High Wycombe. 

SCHEDULE B. 

Barnstaple, Bedford, Berwick, Beverley, Boston, Bridgwater, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Canterbury, Colchester, Durham, Gloucester, Grantham, 
Hastings, Hereford, Lancaster, Lincoln, Lynn Regis, Newark, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Penryn and Falmouth, Pontefract, Rochester, 
Salisbury, Sandwich and Deal, Scarborough, Shrewsbury, Stafford, 
Taunton, Tiverton, Truro, Warwick, and Winchester. 
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